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rh No ſooner was my huſband gone, than: - = 


I gave way to all the grief and forrow, - _ * 


wich which my heart was loaded. I 1 
3 3 : 
wept with bitterneſs, nor could I, for $a 


the whole day, compoſe my ſpirits.— 1 q 
It was in the power of my innocent child 


alone to comfort me, or ſoften the horrour 
of this dreary ſolitude ; but at length my 
ſorrow and my reſentment, for this was not DEANS 1 
the leaſt of the paſſions with which I ſtro ve, 
being ſubdued, or rather having reigned _ © 8 
VOL. II. B myſelf 8 8 ö 
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myſelf to my fate, I by degrees became 


tolerably cheerful, though I felt the time 


Paſs very heavily. 
Not knowing how to employ myſelf, 
and having no books to divert me, with 


the aſſiſtance of my maid I ſet about re- 


pairing the tapeſtry, both in the ſitting- 
room, and bed- chamber; with the former 1 
ſucceeded ſo well, that in leſs than a fort- 


night it wore a very different appearance. 


T took from my wardrobe ſeveral ſuperflu- 
ous articles of dreſs, and converted them 


into ornaments for my apartments, which 
gave them ſome little ſemblance of ele- 


gance. I alſo began to prepare for my 


6 Iying-in; and knowing, that I ſhould then 
Want an additional room, determined to 
8 ſearch over the caſtle for a tolerably decent 
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« The weather had hitherto been fo 
piercingly cold and tempefluous, as to take 
from me even the wiſh of quitting the 
fire-ſide ; and the language of my hoſt and 
his grand-daughter (my hoſteſs I had not 
yet ſeen, ſhe being confined with the rheu- 
matiſm) was ſo unintelligible, that it was 
impoſſible to indulge my curiofity by aſk- 


ing queſtions. However, I commenced 


my intended ſearch, and, accompanied by 


my maid, who had my little darling in her 
arms, ventured to explore the caſtle. 

« We went immediately from my apart- 
ments acroſs a wide ſtair- caſe into a large 


antique hall, adorned with the military en- 


ligns of former times. Near the upper= 


end a ſeat was raiſed in the middle above 
the others, as if it had been ortginally a. 


court of juſtice. Here we met Wintred | 


the grand-daughter, to whom we gave the 
B 2 child 
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child, as the began to cry with cold. We 
then proceeded up a flight of ſtone ſtairs, 


which were ſo decayed, that we were al- 


moſt fearful of venturing. We ſcrambled 
up them as well as we could, and, when 
we arnved at the top, opened a door, 
Which led to a battlement, that overlooked 


the ſea. | I had often heard it's ſurges roar, 


but had no idea of it's being ſo near: our 
coming to tae caſtle ſo late at night, and 


the weather ſince having prevented my 


ſatisfying my curioſity : add to this the im- 
menſe height of the windows, and my be- 


ing in no condition to clamber, hindered 


my finding our exact ſituation. I was 
ſtruck with horrour as I now ſurveyed it. 


ie caſtle was ſeated upon a high 
rocky cliff, at the extremity of which it 
| Rood, which jutted ſo conſiderable a way 


Over 
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over it's baſe, that it ſeemed to require only 
one high wave to waſh us into the fea, 


The view. we had of this tremendous ele- 


ment was immenſe, varied only here and 


there by long ridges of dreadful rocks, 
the heads of which appeared in frightful 


irregularity above water, while the ſea 


beat upon them with almoſt uncealing 
violence. 8 

« It appeared to me, that this caſtle had 
been the reſidence of ſome powerful baron, 
as the battlements, rampart, and a round 
tower, which ſtood on one ſide of the ram- 


part, bore evident marks of having for- 


merly been in a ſtate of defence. I could 


hardly bear te caſt my eyes downwards, 
leſt, as poor Edgar ſays, © the deficient 
ſight ſhould topple down headlong '—To 
what a horrible place are we conſigned !* 
ſaid I to the maid, whoſe teeth chattered 
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in her head from affright, as mine did from 
cold. 

« Dreadful indeed !' ſhe returned; <1 
wonder why maſter brought us to ſuch a 
barbarous looking place : I dare fay it is 
haunted, and that ghoſts walk here every 
night. I wiſh, with all my heart, 1 had 
never come to it: I am fure, if we are not 
frightened to death by ſpectres, we "has 
be waſhed into the ſea.” 

« Ridiculous l' I returned, half angry at 
the tone of voice in which ſhe ſpoke, 
though I could not reſiſt ſmiling at her 
idea of glioſts, are you fooliſh eyough 
to believe, that the ſpirits of the dead can 
riſe to torment or frighten you ?” 

« Believe?” ſhe replied, ſtaring ; ah, 
madam, that I do; for my mother often 


told me of a —_ s ghoſt, that was ſeen 
* 


sELINA. | 7 


walking round Barton church-yard of a 


night.” | 

„Peace, Mary, faid I; © of ſupernatural 
appearances I have no dread. * Let us not, 
however, waſte our time in imagining ſuch 


abſurdities, but continue our route.” 


« That ſtupid old man and woman, faid 


Mary, muttering, might tell us where to 
go; but they can ſpeak nothing but naſty 
welch jargon : for my part, I with I was 
ſafe in London once more; I am ſure 1 
would never come again on ſuch a wild 
gooſe ſcheme. If your ladyſhip likes to 
riſk yourſelf, I do not know why I ſhould. 
I know, if we diſturb the ghoſt, and make 
it angry with us, it will plague us all our 
lives,” 

Mary, ' ſaid I, gravely, © did you ever 
hear this place was haunted ?* 
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Why, yes—no, madam,” faid ſhe heſi- 
tatingly, only a man, that came into the 
kitchen the other day, aſked me in engliſh, 
plain engliſh, ma'am, how I liked the 
place? and if I had been to the weſtern 
tower yet? ſaying, that ſome miſs, I for- 
get her name, walked there every night, 
and day too, "ma'am. And I know,” ſhe 
continued, that it is a very dangerous 
thing, to vex or diſturb a ghoſt.” 

There is no ſuch thing as a ghoſt, I 

returned, © and if there were, there is no 
occaſion to fear in the day time. But 
come, I will go firſt, and then, if there be 

any danger, I ſhall firſt encounter it.“ 
21424, With evident fear and great reluct- 

ance, ſhe followed me to the tower. Hav- 
ing opened the outer door, I aſcended the 
ſteps, which wound round like a cork- 
ſcrew. At length we reached the top, and 
4.135 | with 
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with much difficulty opened a door, that 
preſented itſelf, I was ſurprized to find 
the room, to which it afforded admiſſion, 
bore evident marks of being inhabited. It 


contained a couch, two chairs, a table, and 
the hearth had not long before had a fire 


in it. On the table lay a perſpective glaſs ; 
and ſcattered about tlie room were charts 
of different harbours on the. coaſt of- 


France. 


{© This place is not ſo deſolate: as we 
thought,” ſaid I, in a faltering tone of voice; 
and I-think. it cannot long ſince have had 
a reſident. . But be in no fear, Mary, it is 
an earthly one. We will return; it is the 


apartment either of a thief or a hermit.“ 


«© Madam, ſaid ſhe, interrupting me, 
if he comes while we are here, he will 


certainly murder us !? 
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10 SELINA. 


Though not exactly of her opinion, I - 
began to think there was ſome reaſon in 
what ſhe ſaid, and felt as eager to return 
as ſhe could. As we deſcended, miſſing 
the door which led to the battlement, we 
continued going downward, till at length J 
found we had actually gotten into the ca- 


vern, at the foot of the rock, on which the 


caſtle was ſeated. We were now ſo terrified, 
as ſcarcely to be able to attempt to return, or 
to go forward; yet, impelled by ſome parti- 
cular impulſe, unknowing what to do, I ſtill 
went on, till we were ſo completely be- 
wildered among the caves, as to have to- 
tally loſt all clue to the place from which 
we deſcended. | | 

% At length we ſaw a door, which 
we opened, and the myſtery was pre- 
ſently ſolved, as from the different arti- 
cles we diſcovered, it became plain, that 
this was a receptacle for contraband goods; 
4 | and 
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and I no longer doubted, but the chamber 
we had viſited was the occaſional reſidence 
at leaſt of ſmugglers. Terrified leſt they 
ſhould diſcover, that we were acquainted 
with their retreat, I ſtood for ſome minutes 
reflecting how we ſhould get back to the 
caſtle. The ſound of approaching voices 
almoſt bereft me of even the power of 
thinking. 1 dreaded falling into the hands 
of men, whoſe trade made them acquainted 
with every exceſs, and who generally ſought 
a ſevere revenge upon thoſe that betrayed 
them. 

« I ſtopped in breathleſs expectation, 
liſtening to the ſound in dreadful ſuſpenſe ; 
at length it died away, they having gone, 
I ſuppoſe, to ſome other cavern. Feartul 
of quitting the place, leſt they ſhould ſee 
me, I remained for ſome time; when, find- 
ing all was quiet, I ventured back, and, 
after groping about a long time, gained 
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the door, but fright and exertion had al- 
moſt deprived me of the power of opening 
it. As we tremblingly advanced, I was 
certain I heard a ſtep over head. Being 


.now more convinced of the truth. of my 


ſuſpicions, without daring to hazard even 
aſking the maid whether ſhe had heard the 
fame, I hurned on, and haſtily croſſing the 

rampart, returned to our apartment, | 


« On my return, I was ſurpriſed to ſee 


a man of genteel appearance, but plainly 


dreſſed, ſitting by the fire. He roſe-at my 
entrance, told me his name was Davis, 


and that he had called by the deſire of a 
gentleman, who had ſoine time before re- 
queſted him to make the Caſtle in his 


rounds ; but, having been indifpoſed with a 


fit of the gout, and underſtanding,! that no 


very prefling buſineſs required his immedi- 
ate -attendance, he had delayed waiting on. 
| me 
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me longer than he ſhould have done, if he 


had known the Caſtle had been fo inha- 
bited ; though he ſhould now be happy to 


make up for his en by paying 
double attention. | | 

« The countenance of Mr. Davis was; 
of a pleaſing and ſenſible caſt : there was 
ſomething in his manner, that indicated feel- 
ing, and carried comfort to the heart ; a 
ſpeaking kind of intelligence, that inſenſi- 
bly demanded confidence ; and a mixture 
of candour, honeſty, and openneſs, that for- 
bade a doubt of the teſtimony of his fea- 
tures. 
two hours elapſed, ere I thought half an 
hour gone, Mr. Davis then departed, pro- 
miſing to ſee me again very ſhortly. ' - -- 

“J was no ſooner alone, than I revolved 
in my mind the occurrences of the morn- 
ing, and felt thrilled with horrour at the 


We got inſenſibly into chat, and 
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chance there was, had we been diſcovered 
by the ſmugglers, that we ſhould never 
again have been permitted to return to the 
caſtle. Decided, however, to continue my 


ſearch, I yet determined to do it with cau- 
tion; and to take the old woman, if ſhe 
were well enough, to accompany me for 
my companion. Under pretence, there- 
fore, of viſiting the kitchen, I was intro- 
duced to her. To my aſtoniſhment ſhe 
underſtood me, and- could reply to my 
queſtions, though but indifferently.. I men- 
tioned my deſign ; ſhe readily. agreed to 
conduct me, and was to be with me by ten 
the next morning. EN 
% So much had the idea of the danger, 
to which we had been expoſed, taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of my mind, that I could not cloſe 
my eyes; and the idea of thieves, ſpectres, 
ol | and 
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and other idle viſions of the brain, ſo diſ- 
ordered me, that I ſhook with terrour. 

« Riſing with the firſt dawn of light, 
and going into the child's room, I opened 
the ſhutter, and perceived ſomething mov- 
ing in the court; I followed it with my 
eyes, till it went into a ſtable, and brought 
out two horſes. At firſt I thought it was 
my hoſt, but as I looked attentively, I ob- 
ſerved the ſtep was too firm, and the figure 
too erect, for a perſon of his age. Every 
thing now corroboraped my ſuſpicions ; and 
though I inwardly trembled at the thought 
of being diſcovered by them, yet I felt 
ſomething more, when I not only conſidered 
them as diſagreeable and dangerous neigh- 
bours, but reflected on the very great riſk 
there was of having the peace and quiet we 
enjoyed broken by a vifit from thoſe, wha 
are conſtantly employed to detect theſe 
unlawful 
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unlawful. dealers. Determined, if poſlible, 
to obtain ſome intelligence reſpecting them, 
and the exact ſituation of the place, I re- 
ſolved to apply to Mr. Davis for the in- 
formation I ſought: I had been” fearful of 
aſking any queſtions of the girl that waited 
on me; and even now, when TI found the 
old woman underſtood me, I did. not like 
to appear inquiſitive to her, or to betray. 
my ignorance of the place in which I re- 
fided, leſt it might impreſs. on her mind 
an unfavourable opinion of me, and raiſe: 
in turn a curioſity I ſhould not chooſe ta 
fatisfy. The ſame reaſon had alſo deterred 
me from making the requeſt of Mr. 
Davis, for whoſe next. viſit. I looked with 
My hoſteſs was punctual to her ap- 
pointment, and we ſet out together, to 
make the circuit of the houſe, I preſentiy 
5 | ſaw. 
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ſaw chan b ers, that would anſwer my pur-- 
poſe, and which, with a little attention, 
might be made not only habitable, but 
comfortable. I could not help obſerving, 
that my conductreſs avoided the weſtern - 
tower, but guided me through long ranges 
of antique chambers, the walls and furniture 
of which at once bore teſtimony of their 
former grandeur and preſent decay. With 
her I traverſed the chapel, in which 1 
did not ſtay long enough to examine it 
thoroughly, as it ſtruck both. cold and 
damp; but, little time as I afforded it, I 
could not help obſerving two very recent 
monuments of parian marble, which were 
raiſed to the memory of a lady TRY and 
her daughter. . 
ee vas about to aſł my conductreſs who 
they were, when ſhe prevented me, by ſay- 
ing, that, if I pleaſed, ſome future day ſne 
| would 
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would ſhow me a handſome ſuite of rooms, 
which were particularly appropriated to the 
uſe of her late lady. Here I could not re- 
ſiſt aſking who that was, as I thought it a 
deſirable opportunity, to obtain the intelli- 
gence I wanted, She replied, lady Trevor: 
adding, that this caſtle was formerly the 
ſeat of fir Llewellyn Trevor, but he dying 
© childleſs, .it had deſcended to another baro- 
net of the family; a lord, madam,” ſaid 
ſhe, © but though it has been in his poſſeſ- 
fion upwards of twenty years, he has never 
been ta. ſee it: my huſband acts as his 
| ſteward, and collects the rents; and he de- 
fired, that we would reſide in it. But, ma- 
dam, I fee you are fatigued ; any day that 
you feel an inclination, to ſee the other part 
of the caſtle, I will, with pleaſure, attend 
you. I thanked her, and we ſeparated. 


Curious 


« Curious as I was, to ſee the apartments 
ſhe mentioned, I was for ſome time too ill. 
to attempt the undertaking, and confined 
myſelf to my apartment, amuſing myſelf 
with my little girl, who now ran — e 
began to ſpeak. 10) 

« In the courſe 3 week I was again 
able to accompany Mrs. Price, and by her 


was ſhown into a kind of anti-room, that 
kd to a handſome gallery, round which 


the portraits of the Llewellyns and their 
anceſtors for ſome centuries back were 
hung. I found my conductreſs an able 
genealogiſt ; her recollection, if I might 
judge, was tolerably clear, and ſhe ran 
down from the firſt to the laſt of the 
race, with as much facility and preciſion, 
as the moſt able herald could have dune. 

« She ſtopped, however, at the portrait | 
of a — girl, ** about x- 
teen 
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teen years of age. This dear young lady, 

madam,” ſaid ſne, © was the only child of 
the late fir Llewellyn and his lady; and if 
you pleaſe I will recount her ſtory: to you, 

which has in it ſomething very remarkable.” 

On telling her, that I ſhould be glad to hear 

it, and would thank her for the communi- 

cation, ſnhe thus began. 


of F% * 


This young lady was, as I have ſaid, 
the daughter of ſir Llewellyn and lady 
Trevor. They gave her the beſt educz- 
tion it was poſſible to procure. They had 
a governeſs for her, who taught her to play 
on the ſpinnet, take off flowers and faces, 
and talk french. But this good lady dying 
before miſs Elfrida was grown up, ſhe was 
ſent to London for a few years. 
4 When the returned ſhe was exactly ſix- 
* jquſt at che time this picture was drawn. 
Every 


, 
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Every body perceived a great change in 
her: from being one of the moſt lively, 
cheerful ladies in the world, ſhe became 
dull: ſhe had no ſpirits, and would walk 
for hours on the battlements and weep. 
Sir Llewellyn and my lady thought her 
melancholy was owing to the very retired 
life ſhe led, and to amuſe her made large 
parties, and were continually having .com- 
pany from London. The houſe was like 
a fair, but all would not do. Her father 
and mother tried every means poſſible, to 
learn from her the cauſe of her melancholy; 
but nothing would do. She ſeemed deter- 
mined not to reveal the ſecret that op- 
preſſed her; though when alone ſhe was 
almoſt always in tears, yet before her pa- 


rents ſhe endeavoured to > aſſume a cheer- 
fulneſs ſhe did nor feel. e n Ong” 
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l I was then young, and uſed to be em- 
ployed by her in needle-work, of which 
ſhe was very fond, and frequently came 
herſelf and taught me what to do. To 
her I am obliged tor the little knowledge 
I poſleſs in engliſh, as ſhe took great plea- 
ſure in inſtructing me, but I have now 
from diſuſe almoſt forgotten it. As I was 
then young and cheerful, I was frequently 
ſinging when ſhe came in: how often did 
ſhe wiſh, that ſhe was as happy as I was, 
and could laugh and ſing with a heart as 
much at caſe ! i | 
0 For above a twelvemonth ſhe went on 
in his manner. During the time ſhe re- 

ceived offers of marriage from ſeveral of 

: the neighbouring gentlemen, but ſhe re- 
fuſed.them all, ſaying, ſhe had no deſire to 
marry, ſhe could never be happier than 
under the protection of her parents, and 
35 | ſhe 


the wiſhed it might be her fate never to 
quit them. Ever ſince ſhe returned to 
Wales ſhe had been accuſtomed to receive 
letters from London ; but fir Llewellyn and 
his lady, judging they might be from ſome 
of her ſchoolfellows, never ſought to'know 
their contents, For the laſt four months 
of her life theſe letters had been more fre- 
quent, and it was plain to be ſeen, that ſhe 
was more miſerable upon the receipt of 
them. Nevertheleſs, ſhe aſſumed a com- 
poſure before her parents, for which in pri- 
vate ſhe ſuffered : ſhe has frequently ſung 
and played- to them, while the tears, un- 
obſerved by them, have run down her 
cheeks; and when my lady has deſired 
her not to fatigue herſelf, ſhe uſed to re- 
ply, that it was no fatigue to perform her 
duty, and comply with her own inclinations, 

which 


her child but ſix months, and it was plain 
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: 
e 


which were to 0. her dear e and 
mother, 

In ſhort, madam, he was WY moſt 
attentive and dutiful child, it was poſlible 
to be.—But to come to the end of my 
ſtory, ſhe went one evening, as was uſual 


with her, to walk on the battlement, from 
which ſhe never returned. Alas! madam, 


her melancholy had ſo far gotten the bet- 
ter of her, that ſhe flung herſelf over it; 
at leaſt we ſuppoſed ſo; but her body was 


never found, though my poor maſter and 


miſtreſs tried every means poſſible, to diſ- 
cover what had become of her. You can 
have no idea, what a dreadful houſe we 
had : nothing was heard but lamentations : 
not a ſoul but was in tears. My poor lady 
was never ſeen to ſmile again: ſhe ſurvived 


ſhe 
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ſhe died of grief. Sir Llewellyn had the 
misfortune to outlive them ſix years, du- 
ring which time he never quitted the caſtle. 
All his delight was to walk in the chapel, 
to thoſe rombs you ſo much admired: whole 
hours, nay days, would he remain there, 
and at laſt, madam, was found dead by 
them. He ſaw no one but Mr. Davis, 
the father of the gentleman that came to 
you laſt week: to him he delivered a paper 


found in miſs Elfrida's chamber after her 


death.“ Here Mrs. Price ended her nar- 
rative, which I with great difficulty under- 
ſtood, as her engliſn was very imperfect. 

Upon revolving the fate of the hapleſs 
Elfrida in my mind, there appeared to be a 
great myſtery in it. That ſhe could take 
ſo raſh a ſtep ſeemed more than melan- 
choly, it ſeemed the reſult of ſettled deſpair: 

VOL. 11, C yet, 


— — . — — 


. pet, when I weighed every thing, I doubted 
Whether ſhe had choſen a watery grave, 
That her body ſhould not have been found. 
5 ſeemed unaccountable, as the place from 


which it diſappeared was for a conſider- 
able diſtance left dry by the tide.—* What 


could tempt ſo young, ſo good a girl,” 


ſaid I mentally, to ſuch an act of wick- 


 _ednefs? ſhe had no breach of duty to 


wound her conſcience : her actions were all 


correſpondent with the moſt implicit obe- 
dience” 

cc Thanking my conductreſs for her in- 
formation, I continued my tour through 
the apartments. The next J viſited had 


been a drawing room, the furniture of 
which, though antique, was rich, and even 


in the prefent day not inelegant. The feats 


and backs of the chairs were the work of 


lady Trevor and Elfrida, Adjoining to 


this 
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this was the muſic-room, where hung the 


remains of a lute, which had fallen to pieces 


from the damp. A ſpinnet was alſo here, 
the keys of which I attempted to move, 
but could make no impreſſion on them. 
A book was open upon the ſtand, and in 
a drawer underneath lay many others. A 
ſecret. inclination for the removal of this 
piece of furniture now poſſeſſed me; and 
I thought, could I but have it placed in 
my apartment, I ſhould with a little trouble 
be able to derive from it ſome amuſement, 
to ſoothe the melancholy of my ſituation. 

« On mentioning my defire to Mrs. 
Price, ſhe immediately conſented, and ſaid, 


going to Caermarthen, ſhould bring me 


firings for it. I thanked her for her atten- 


tion, and in the evening ſaw it placed in 


8 2 my 


that, if I thought I could make any uſe of 
it, her huſband, who the next day was 
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my parlour. Upon my taking notice of 
the neglected ſtate in which every thing in 
this apartment particularly appeared, ſhe 
informed me, that, after Elfrida's death, 
neither fir Llewellyn nor lady Trevor would 
permit any one to enter or touch a thing 
in it; and from that hour ſhe believed it 
had not even been duſted. *© Indeed, ma- 
dam, continued the poor woman, to ſay 
truth, I have never had any good will to 
this place ſince; for I could almoſt fancy 
I ſee my dear young lady here now. Often 
and often have I ſeen her ſit at this muſic, 
and play and ſing ſo charmingly ; and now, 
when I think of her dreadful end, I feel a 
Horrour at entering any of the chambers, 
that were particularly her's.” 
Nothing certainly could look more 
forlorn, than this ſuite of rooms. The ſpi- 
ders, I believe, had held undiſturbed poſ- 
ſeſſion 
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ſeſſion of them for twenty years, and in this 
time they had multiplied ſo abundantly, 
that the walls might be truly ſaid to be 


hung with cobwebs. We paſſed through 


feveral others, till we came to the library. 
This contained many books, which, though 
worm-eaten, and almoſt rotten from the 


damp, bore teſtimony. of the taſte of their 


former poſſeſſor. They were chiefly re- 


ligious; though I found ſome hiſtorical, 


and ſome poetical. I could not now be at 
a loſs for amuſement, as this room afforded 
abundance ; and I took ſeveral books from 
it, to peruſe at my leiſure. 

« The library was the only room, that 
had windows ſufficiently low to look out of 
without ſtanding up; and I took the op- 
portunity 1t afforded, of completely grati- 


tying my curioſity, as to the ſituation of 
the caſtle. It commanded a noble and 
c3 extenſive 
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_ extenſive view of the ſea, and the iſle of 


Angleſea. To the weſt, from the, top of 
the turret by the chapel, in the eaſtern 


tower, Mrs. Price told me, on a clear day 
| the iſle of Man was perfectly viſible to the 
naked eye. On the ſouth appeared a long 
range of hills falling in rude confuſion upon 
each other, while the lofty Snowdon raiſed 
it's majeſtic head above the reſt. It's ſnowy 
top and rocky ſurface were eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed, while the few goats, that gleaned 
'their ſcanty ſubſiſtence from it's flinty 


fides, were inviſible to the eye. It was 


| now the middle of march, and ſtill nature 


preſeryed her wintery garb. The brown- © 
neſs of the pine, the mountain heather, and 


ruſſet fir, gave a cold gloomineſs to the 


view, that was quite in uniſon with my 
feelings. A thouſand reflexions crouded 


upon me, as I ſurveyed the country around. 


My 
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My deſolate, my unprotected ſtate roſe 
freſh in my mind; and, comparing myſelf 
to one of the few ſhrubs the fides of the 
hills afforded, and on which the goats were 
browzing, © Ah U ſaid I aloud, am I ner, 
like you, food for the ſpoiler ? Who is there 
here, to ſhelter me from harm ? To whom 
can I flee for ſafety? But I have deſcrved 
it all: it is but a juſt recompenſe for my 
conduct, a reward of my diſobcdience.* - 
ce Mrs. Price, evidently aſtoniſhed, turned 
towards me, as if to underſtand what I was 
faying : but I ſaw ſhe did not clearly com- 
prehend what I had ſo unguardedly uttered ; 


and I (trove to recal my ſcattered thoughts 


by aſking her, whether there were no way 


to this room but through thoſe we had 


paſſed. E * 
O yes, madam,” ſhe replied, © but it is 
through poor miſs Elfrida's room; and 
| c 4 dn, 
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that,* added ſhe, with a-look of affright, 
© is really haunted.” 
Telling her I had no ** of ghoſts, I 


Von her to ſhow it me. This ſhe was 


uawilling to do; till, encouraged by my 


example, and overcome by my urgency, 


ſhe conſented. At the entrance, however, 


ſhe hung back, as if in doubt, whether ſhe 


ſhould” proceed or not. To relieve her 


_ terrour, and fatisfy myſelf, I went firſt, and 


found, that this room alſo had low windows, 
which overlooked the ſea. I was ſurprized 
at it's ſituation, but Mrs. Price told me it 
belonged to the weſtern tower, and had a 


ſtair-caſe and paſſage, which led to the bat- 


tlements. She then opened the door of the 
paſſage, and thence proceeded to another, 
which diſcovered the ſtairs I ſo well knew. 

« Miſs Elfrida did not always ſleep here, 
madam,” ſhe ſaid: © for the laſt twelve- 
; TOS month | 
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month only of her life ſhe made this room 


her choice. She uſed to feel a pleaſure in 


hearing the waves beat againſt the ſhore, 
and in this room ſhe could indulge her me- 
lancholy.“ Juſt at this inftant we heard 
ſome one tread heavily over our heads, and 
the diſtant ſound of voices. Did I not 
ſay,” exclaimed my conductreſs, © that this 
place was haunted? Dear madam, do let 
us go back. Hark ! it is as if ſome body 
were coming down ſtairs. Let us go upon 
the battlement.” 

Not for worlds, I returned. © No, no, 
Mrs. Price; there is no ghoſt to frighten 
you; the living here are ten times more to 
be feared than the dead. But we will re- 
turn the way we came,” | 

« She opened the door, however, that 
led to the battlement. I feared we ſhould 
be ſeen; and I thought, if we once diſ- 
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turbed theſe viſitors, we ſhould ſoon ex- 
perience what unpleaſant neighbours we 
had. I was more convinced of the illicit 
trade the ſe people carried on, by obſerving 
a veſſel at ſome diſtance, and a boat with 
ſeveral people in it approaching the ſhore. 
I concluded, that they were landing their 
cargoes ; which, on this retired part of the 
coat, they could do at any time of day 
without fear of moleſtation, unleſs informed 
« Happily we got back unperceived by 
any one, and I returned to my apartment. 
Two days afterwards I was taken ill, and 
grew ſo much worſe, that I diſpatched my 
landlord for Mr. Davis, who immediately 
attended my ſummons. From him I learn- 
ed, that the name of the caſtle was Treg- | 
wyllynd. It had formerly been built and 
inhabited by a baron of the name; but, in 
1 Wm. _ conſequence 


conſequence of his marriage with the Tre- 


vors, deſcended into that family, in the 
poſſeſſion of which it had remained up- 


wards of three centuries; till ſir Llewellyn, 


having loſt his only child, it had deſcended 
in right of his ſiſter to the e of 
Monceath. 

« The marquis of Monceath !' ſaid I 
faintly ; © then it. is all explained. My 
being ſecluded from the world and my 


friends needs no farther elucidation. I now - 


know and ſee to whom J am indebted. 

For worlds would I not ſtay in this place. 
« Mr. Davis was evidently ſtruck by my 

words, as was natural. To prevent idle cu- 


riofity or ſuſpicion, I gave him my hiſtory in 

as few words as poſſible, ſuppreſſing only the 

name of my father. I did not attempt to 

excuſe, or extenuate my conduct; indeed 

it would not admit of palliation. My little 
| 4 6 narrative 
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narrative I concluded, by begging him to 


procure me proper accommodations, elſe- 
where. 1 | 

« To my ſtory he lent a patient hearing, 
but in my deſire of removal he could by 
no means acquieſce. He ſaid, although it 
was plain, that revenge had induced the 
marquis to adviſe my huſband to ſeclude 


me from the world, yet, as a wife, .I ought 


ſtill to remain in the place, which my huſ- 
band had choſen for me. Beſides, at this 


time, a removal would be improper for 


myſelf; and he knew not of any place, to 
which I could go, and be as eligibly ſituate 
in point of convenience as here. His houſe, 


he continued, and every one in it, ſhould 


be at my ſervice; but captain Manley would 


naturally make his firſt inquiries there. And 


although I was ſeemingly excluded from ſo- 
ciety, yet the buſtle my huſband would na- 


turally 


turally make upon finding I had quitted 
Tregwyllynd would give an unfavourable 
opinion of me to the world, and particu- 
larly prejudice my father againſt me. While 
I complied with my huſband's commands, 
I ſhould have nothing with, which to. re- 
proach myſelf; but, if I threw myſelf out 
of his protection, though my conduct might, 
and he was ſure would, be as innocent as 
poſſible, yet that very ſtep would give riſe 


ſlander againſt me. At any rate he would 
adviſe me not to think of quitting the 
caſtle till after my lying- in: ſomething by 
that time might occur, either to reconcile 


d me to my ſituation, or 1 remove me 
d from it. | = 
d Upon this topic we ſuſtained a long 
- argument; but in the end J was ſo far con- 
a- | vinced 
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to calumny, and let looſe the tongue of 
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vinced by the worthy man's reaſons, that 


I conſented to remain where I was. 


Ho ſtrangely do things come about 


Who would have thought, that Monceath 
ſhould fo immediately have taken ſuch 
means of revenge ? Or what could be his 
motives for prompting my huſband to bury 
me in this ſolitude? What a triumph to 


- him, I thought, muſt this be; to feel, that 
IL was lamenting my exile from ſociety 
chrough his inſtigation, and in his caſtle, 
-Yet, why ſhould he thus purſue me with 
His revenge? 1 ought not to have ated 


otherwiſe than I did: I ſhould only have 
entailed on myſelf miſery and infamy, and 
been ſtill more contemptible than my con- 
duct has made me. 

« So mych was I engroſſed by this dif 


covery, that I forgot to mention poor El- 


frida's 


frida's ſtory, or to learn from Mr. Davis 
the particulars of it. | 

« In a few days afterwards I was ſafely 
delivered of my dear boy. No words can 
expreſs the rapture of my heart, when I was 
told I had a ſon. As I folded the dear 


baby to my breaſt, © welcome, dear meiſen- 
ger of peace and pardon l' I faid, © now 


ſhall I be reconciled to my father. You, 
bleſſed infant, will be my interceſſor; you 
will plead and obtain your mother's par- 
don | 15 . 

« With theſe fallacious hopes I cheered 
my ſpirits, and fancied in idea all the plea- 
ſures and eomforts ariſing from family 
union. Captain Manley came to Treg- 
wyllynd. He was much pleafed with his 
fon. Like me he regarded him as the he- 
rald of pardon, and anticipated through 
his means a thouſand agreeable hopes. Yet 

| | through 
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through all his joy there was viſibly ſome- 
thing that hung on his mind, He was often 


abſent, thoughtful, and, if ſpoken to, mo- 
roſe. He ſeveral times rebuked Emma 
with a ſeverity, that drew tears from my 
eyes; and the ſlighteſt word, or even look, 
was ſufficient to throw his ſpirits into diſ- 
order. I endeavoured all in my power to 
learn from him the cauſe of his concern. 
For a long time he eluded all my queſ- 
tions ; at length he confeſſed, that he was 
deeply in debt, and for the laſt month had 
had ſuch a run of ill- luck, that he had in- 
variably loſt every night. This, with the 
preſſing demands of his creditors, was the 
cauſe of his dejection; and he plainly told 
me, that he had no means of ſatisfying 
© Thus diſagreeably paſſed ſeveral days, 

when a letter from his attorney, inform- 
ing 
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ing him of a legacy left me by a diſ- 
tant relation, haſtened his return to Lon- 
don, and relieved my mind. I found 
the legacy amounted to two thouſand 
pounds; and this, I hoped, would be ſuffi- 
cient to clear all his incumbrances. As 
this event had put my huſband into good 
humour, I ventured to ſolicit a removal; 
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but in this I was diſappointed; he was re- 
ſolved I ſhould ſtill remain at Tregwyllynd, 
though he gave me hopes * * * 
not be long. 

] parted, therefore, more cheertully 
from him ; and, as he took the maid up to 
town with him, the care and nurſing of my 
boy devolved: almoſt entirely. on myſelf; 
for Winifred was obliged to do every part 
of the houſehold buſineſs, both for me and 
, her . of . ſhe had but 
F Rondus. little 
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little time to beſtow on nurſing; which, 
though a labour I was unuſed to, I ſel- 
dom ſound an unpleaſant taſk ; and, as it 
ſerved to call my mind from it's internal 


diſquiet, it was of ſervice to me. 


dime to time I took from the library, though 


My Emma too became a pretty com- 
panion; ſhe could liſp both welch and 
engliſh, | and in her lively and innocent 
prattle I found relief from many melancholy 
hours, I now too had learned to draw con- 
folation from the reſources of religion; 
misfortune had taught me refignation to 
the divine will; by abſtracting my thoughts 
from this world, I had learned to lock for- 
ward with hope to permanent happineſs in 
a ſuture ſtate; The books, too, which from 


worm eaten, rotten, and oftentimes ſcarcely 
3 were ſources of amuſement and 
inſtruction. 
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inſtruction. In ſhort, though totally ſe- 
cluded from ſociety, I was far from "_ 


_ unhappy, / 


« Solitude, by affording time 5 ** 
tion, had opened to my view ſources of 
conſolation, to which I had hitherto been a 


ſtranger. It had taught me to look with 


contempt upon the frivolous purſuits, in 
which I had been engaged, and to reflect 
with no ſmall degree of ſelf- condemnation 
upon thoſe hours I had ſo wantonly abuſed, 
and which might have been far more nobly 
employed, I now began to think as 'a 
mother, and looked forward with anxious 
ſolicitude to that time, when 1 ſhould be 


called to fulfil the duty of a good one, 


by being myſelf preceptreſs to my chil- 
dren, Already had I in idea chalked out 
the plan I ſhould purſue, and allotted the 


occupation 
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occupation 'of the day to the hours of 
ir. TEL ET ; | | 
c Summer now with laviſh hand had 
| ſeattered a thouſand beauties over the face 


of creation. The views about T regwyl- 
lynd were highly romantic and luxuriantly 
beautiful, Here nature till preſerved her 
original luſtre ; where art had not deformed 
the ſcene, every proſpect was charming, 
becauſe wild and natural. The views about 
the caſtle wore quite a different aſpect, 
and the ſmooth and wide expanſe of waters, 
that waſhed it's baſe, added a pictureſque 
beauty to the already delightful landſcape. 
My children and myſelf, now accuſtomed 
to exerciſe, drew. health and pleaſure from 
it; every walk I took, every ſcene that pre- 1 
ſented itſelf to my view, made me more 0 
fc 


and more enjoy the beauties of nature, 
9149330 £ | beauties 
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NEW to which 1 had hitherto been in- 


ſenſible. 


« Months thus rolled away. I had 
ſcarcely even. heard from captain Manley ; 
and except Mr. Davis, who now and then 
called on me, I held no communication 
with the world, or ever ſaw a creature be- 
ſide thoſe belonging to the houle. It was 
in one of the viſits, that Mr. Davis paid me, 


[learned the ſequel, or rather developement 
of Elfrida's ſtory. 
« His father, he ſaid, had been left exe- 


cutor to the late baronet; and, among 


other papers, found the letter ſhe had *. 
when ſhe diſappeared. | 
« By that he was informed, that ſhe 


had, when at ſchool, been introduced by 


one of the friends of the young ladies to. a 
loreigner of diſtinction, with whom he 
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had contracted an acquaintance. He fought 
and found frequent occaſion to meet her; 
at length a mutual attachment took place; 
and he obtained, from her, a written pro- 
miſe to be his, when ſhe had attained the 


age of eighteen. She had ſcarcely made 


this promiſe, before ſhe was ſummoned 
home; whither ſhe had no ſooner re- 
turned, than the idea of having acted clan- 


deſtinely, and the conſciouſneſs of having 


abuſed the indulgence of fuch tender pa- 


. reitts, preyed upon her mind, and tore it 
with anguiſh ſhe could neither control nor 


conceal. Unable to inform them of the 


folly, of which ſhe had been guilty, or 


refit the preffing intreaties of the man, to 
whom the had promiſed herſelf, ſhe had 
faken a ftep, which would for ever preclude 
the poſſibility of comfort, either in this or 


a 
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a future life. She befought her father to 
forgive her, recommended herſelf in the 
moſt heart-piercing manner to the tender- 


neſs of her mother, and praped t the Almighty 
to pardon her. 


« Poor, haplefs girl” ſaid I, what 


muſt have been thy feelings to prompt 
thee to the commiſſion of an act e that 


of fuicide. 

« Suicide P ſaid Mr. Davis, in evident 
furpriſe, * do you really think Elfrida 
committed fo raſh an action? 


* Certainly. Does not Mrs. Price BRUG 
ſhe did ?? 

By no means,“ he returned, no proof 
was yet produced of her having done ſo. 
Her letter is written ambiguouſly, ſo much 
fo, that at firſt it deceived every one. But 


there never was any ſtronger reaſon, to ſup- 
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48 
poſe that ſhe had met with a premature 
death; had ſhe, her body muſt have been 
found; every place, every corner, even the 
cavern beneath the caſtle were ſearched. 

There was no trace, no veſtige of the body, 
nor could all the inquiries her parents 
made ever obtain. the leaſt intelli gence of 
her. 1 firmly believe, that ſhe abſconded 
with her lover : but who he was, or what, 
was always kept ſecret.” 

« Then why did fir Llewellyn cauſe 
chat monument, to be erected to her me- 
or? — ..- | 

0 cad he W her as: dead to 
him, and lamented her rather as what ſhe 
had been, than what ſhe was. Belicve 
me, my. dear madam, Elfrida found not a 
watery grave, at leaſt near Tregwyllynd: 
We diſcourſed a long while on this ſubject; 


but as I could neither be convinced by Mr. 
Davis's 
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Davis's reaſons, nor would he ſubſcribe to 
mine, we at length dropped 1 it. 

* My boy had now attained his ſixth 
month ; the evenings were getting long 
and cold. I began to feel my ſolitude, and 
dreaded the approach of winter. 


« Twas ſitting reading one evening, after 


the children were in bed, when, to my 
aſtoniſhment, I heard a carriage drive into 
the court yard: a found ſo unuſual could 
not fail to awaken my attention, I was 
ſtartled by it, but ere I had time to collect 
myſelf, the door of the parlour opened, and 
my huſband and the marquis of Monceath 


ſtood before me. At fight of him I was 


as one petrified, my emotion then became 


ſo great I could with difficulty pay the 
proper compliments, 


I retraced in my mind all the former 
circumſtances of- our acquaintance ; 3 the 
VOL, II. D * 
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furpriſe and agitation, under which I la- 
boured, could not be diſguiſed : as the paſt 
was recalled to my recollection, my feel- 
ings could not be ſuppreſſed ; and, there- 
fore, under pretence of viſiting my children, 


* > Tquitted the room, and in private gave vent 


to my tears. 

« At breakfaſt the next morning the 
marquis was all civility and attention; he 
admired my children, nurſed and played 
with them alternately, and begged to be 
allowed to ſtand godfather to my boy, who 
had not yet been chriſtened. I mentioned 
kaving named my father and lord Delby as 
Bis godfathers. Captain Manley ſaid, the 
marquis had made the journey purpoſely 
do ſtand to the child, and ſo it ſhould be. 1 


JIoqoked at my huſband: while he ſaid this, 


and in his countenance read a ſomething, 
that gave an inexpreſſible pang to my 
8 heart; 
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heart; it was an expreſſion there is no de- 
fining. . „0 

« For a long while » marquis was 
the moſt ſubmiſſive and unaſfuming cha- 
racter, to which it was poſſible to pretend. 
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To me he was all attention; to my 
children kindneſs itſelf: but, as I deſpiſed 
the man, I diſregarded his attentions: in- 
deed I was fearful of giving the leaſt en- 
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couragement to them, as I too much 
doubted their tendency. Frequently would 
he, when we were alone, breathe out a wiſh, 
that he had been fortunate enough. to have 
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been my choice; then heave a figh, and 
try to ſuppreſs others as they roſe : take 
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my children in his arms, and ſay how happy 


8 


captain Manley ought to be in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of ſuch bleſſings. He would invent "Tl 
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thouſand excuſes to detain me in the room, | 
y and continually hinting how ungrateful my 
| D'S, - huſband 
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huſband was to his own happineſs, and ne- 


gligent of minggghat could indulge in the 


company of the unprineipled, and leave 
ſuch a home, and ſuch a wife. To all theſe 
inſinuations I turned a deaf ear. He then 
ſought to alarm my jealouſy by hinting at 
his having formed other attachments ; and 
in the moſt pathetic terms lamented the 
ſituation of a woman, who, after having 
forfeited every thing for a man, found her- 
ſelf neglected by him, for the moſt con- 
temptible of the ſex; and concluded by 
ſaying, that in his opinion any woman was 
juſtified in purſuing the fame courſe. 

« The inutility of argument with a man of 
the marquis's deſcription Thad before expe- 
rienced: I affected, therefore, to receive 
his intelligence with indifference, not to 
| ſhow him that his diſcourſe made the 
ſmalleſt — on me. At length, I 
"Hinditig 
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finding that I was inſenſible to every art of 
this kind, and tired with my wilful apathy, 
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he again ventured in ſtroſz and energetic 
language, to declare the violence of this 


rr 


paſſion; beſought me, in the moſt abject 
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manner, to hear him with patience, and 
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conſent to his wiſhes; told me, by ſo 
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priſon ;. as he was largely in his debt, and 
that would be the means of cancelling it ; 
and added, for his ſake I ought not to- be 
inſenſible, but accept his propoſals, if not, 
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he ſhould revenge himſelf on him. 

* Language is inadequate to deſcribe 
what I felt at this diſcourſe. I believe there 
is ſcarcely a ſentiment, of which the human 
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breaſt is capable, expreſſive of contempt and 
indignation, but what roſe 1 1n mine at this 
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juncture; in vain I tried to calm them, or 
——_ to ſpeak ; anger had deprivedyme- 
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of the power of utterance. For a time 
every eſſay I made to expreſs myſelf by 
words was ine fee Ctual ; but if looks, if fea- 
tures ever ſpoke, mine muſt ; and if they 
did, they muſt indeed have ſpoken em- 
phatically. At length I found utterance. 

„ You have not deceived me, fir, 
ſaid I, © your preſent conduct has no way 
altered the opinion I have long ſince formed 
of you: how dare you again inſult me with 
a propoſal ſo injurious to my honour ? 
What part of my conduct has warranted an 
addreſs of this nature ? How dare you, Gr, 
treat, with ſuch unexampled inſolence, a 
woman every way your ſuperiour ? No, 
fir, poverty, even beggary, would be pre- 
ferable to the moſt ſplendid allurements 
you could offer. Oh God, God! faid I, 
burſting into an agony of tears, to what a 
level am I reduced, that this wretch ſhould 


again 
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again wound my ears with his inſolence L 
But I deſerve it all; why did not I leave 
this place, the moment I knew to whom it 
belonged ? by my ſtay I have ſanctioned 
this unprincipled behaviour: 1 will no 
longer remain in his power; I will fly even . 
to the ends of the earth, though I knew 
death were the immediate conſequence, 
rather than'— 

« Stop, madam,” he returned, forci- 
bly detaining me, and aſſuming an ap- 
pearance of humiliated ſorrow, * forgive f 
me, forgive this effuſion of my unhappy — 
paſſion; grant me but your pardon, and! | i 
never again will I repeat a converſation of N 


F the kind ; but leave you this day, and quit 


s pour ſight for ever.“ 

F « No, ſir, I replied, © this houſe is 
a yours; it is for me to quit it: where- 
d ever you are, it will be improper for 
in me to remain; much more ſo in a houſe 
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in which yor are maſter : I will go, there- 
fore, and that immediately. F© 

ge not raſh in your determination, 
my dear madam," ſaid this artful man; © whi- 
ther would you go? you have no place 
ready to receive you, none to which you 
can immediately go: if you return to Lon- 
don, or go to Bath, in neither of thoſe places 
dare Manley ſnow his face, without running 
into the very mouth of danger. Think, 
madam, if by your haſtinefs you involved 
him in diſtreſs, or placed him in a priſon, 
how you would condemn yourſelf. It was 
that he might eſcape theſe dangers I ac- 
companied him to Tregwyllynd ; and, 
little as you may think of me, I am too 
much his friend, to precipitate him into 
confinement. 


« Though miſerable, and almoſt de void 
| of 
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57 
of hope at this intelligence, and ** 
ing what courſe to purſue, or which way 
to turn, I was yet inwardly reſolved to get 
out of this man's power: but fearful, if I ! 1 
told captain Manley, of the conſequences 
that might enſue, I was obliged to ſeem 9 
convinced by his arguments, and to accept 
of his promiſed amendment. I therefore 1 
gave a reluctant promiſe, to remain where I * 
was, but inwardly determined not to do ſo . 
longer, than till I had reſolved upon ſome 3 
plan to releaſe me from his power. | 

From the firſt moment of my being 
alone with captain Manley, after his return, 4 
I had urged the neceſſity of leaving the 
caſtle, and beſought him to ſeek out ſome 
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, other reſidence for me, but all I had hi- 9 

therto ſaid on the ſubject had been ineffec- 4 
1 tual. TJagain mentioned it, and ſoftening | 1 
f the matter as much as poſſible, hinted that 1 
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he received my intelligence, that I burſt 
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tte late behaviour of the marquis had very 
much diſpleaſed me; that his addreſs was 


too particular for me to ſuffer, and that 


while I continued here, it ſeemed a tacit 


encouragement to him. To my inexpreſ- 
fible ſurpriſe, captain Manley, though here- 
tofore jealous almoſt to an extreme, laughed 
at the reaſons I adduced : politely telling 
me, that I ſaw common civility through a 
falſe medium, and that, blinded by vanity, 
I fancied every man that ſaw me was in 
Jove with me ; that he ſhould not, to oblige 
the whims and caprice of a filly woman, 
quarrel with his beſt friend; and con- 


- cluded with hinting, that civility in return 


would beſt become me. I was ſo much 


hurt at the manner in which he ſpoke, and 


the indifference and inſenſibility with which 


into 
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into tears, which had no other effect than 
drawing upon myſelf his anger and ridi- 
cule. : = 

« Convinced, therefore, that I had no 
other dependence but my own prudence, 
on which I could rely, I determined to be 
upon my guard, and carefully avoid giving 
the marquis an opportunity of being alone 
with me, or even particularly addreſſing 
me. I therefore, in purſuance of my plan, 
ſhunned his company, and even avoided 
joining in converſation with him, never 
ſpeaking but in anſwer to queſtions, which 
were expreſsly put to me, | 

« He ſaw and felt my behaviour, and 
in the courſe of a few days ſo altered his, 
that it ſeemed as if he were really anxious, 
to make me ſatisfied with him, and remove 


my doubts, 
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* Though 1 was certainly pleaſed at this 
change, I yet ſtill feared the motives that 
dictated it; but as he was now reſpectful in 
his conduct, I was under the neceſſity of 
appearing more at eaſe with him. 

« He continued thus for more than two 
months, in which time he ſo far gained 
upon my good opinion, as to create ſome- 
thing like reſpe& for him. He appeared 
ſo intereſted in our affairs, ſpoke with ſuch 
plainneſs upon the diſtreſsful conſequences 
attending an attachment to the gaming 
table, ſeemed ſo reſolved to alter his 
own conduct, and took ſuch unwearied 
Pains to make my huſband ſenſible of the 
impropriety of his, that he inſenſibly ob- 
tained my good opinion and confidence. 

« The alteration in my huſband's be- 
haviour was evident to every one; he 


treated me with harſhneſs and unkindneſs, 
6 | | at 
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at times he ſuffered his paſſions ſo far 


to gain the aſcendancy of his reaſon, as to 


make him almoſt frantic, and upon the 
ſlighteſt provocation he would load me with 
the loweſt abuſe. | 


© The marquis would then interfere, 


and in the gentleſt and moſt ſoothing man- 
ner endeavour to ſoften him, and turn his 
thoughts to another channel; at other 
times he would laugh him out of his paſ- 
ſions, and ridicule him for giving way to 
them. | 


« After this way we lived, till, Chriſtmas | 


approaching, the marquis thought of re- 
turning to London. The evening previ- 
ous to his departure we were alarmed by 
an unuſual noiſe in the court-yard, and be- 
fore we had time to conjecture from what 
it might ariſe, two tall ill-looking men en- 


tered our apartment. My huſband turned 


pale 


6. 
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pale as death; in a moment we conjectured 
what it was. Bailiffs, a priſon, and all the 
attending horrours now ruſhed upon my 
ſenſes. Two more came in; I ſunk faint- 
ing into a chair; they immediately ſeized 
both the marquis and my huſband by the 
collar. In vain I beſought, implored them 
to releaſe them: I clung about Manley 
for preſervation, but was at length rudely 
forced, by others that entered, into a ſeat. 
For a moment all was ſilent, none of us 
could comprehend to what this ſcene al- 
luded, for the idea of bailiffs, though at 
firſt it had alarmed us, now ſubſided upon 
the entrance of more than two of the men, 
- *© The noiſe that now took place prevented 
any particular voice being heard, for both 
my huſband and the marquis, enraged to 


ind themſelves thus detained, made the mot 


violent ſtruggles for their liberty, which 


having 
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having regained, they dealt their blows 
about them pretty ſmartly. In a moment 
the men drew their cutlaſſes, numbers of 
ſoldiers ruſhed in, and nothing could be 
diſtinctly underſtood. A blow, aimed at the 
head of my huſband, drew from me a loud 
ſcream. I believe I had before been un- 
obſerved, from the numbers that now filled 
the apartment, till one, apparently ſuperi- 
our to the reſt, advanced to me, and would 
have removed me from the room. The 
marquis ſeeing this, and ignorant of the 
man's intentions, darted forward, and with 
a moſt ſurpriſing quickneſs and ſtrength 
beat him to the ground. The ſcuffle that 
| enſued beggars all deſcription ; and it was 
not till after ſome time we underſtood, that 
theſe were officers 'of the revenue come to 
ſeize the ſmugglers, that inhabited the 
caſtle, The myſtery was now unravelled, 
and 
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and the marquis, declaring who he was, aſked 
them whether they ſuppoſed a man of his 
quality knew or encouraged a commerce ſo 
contemptible. The officers ſhowed him 
the information they had received ; begged 


his and Mr. Manley” s pardon, for the 
treatment they had given them, and re- 


queſted leave to ſearch the caſtle, as they 
were well aſſured vaſt quantities of contra- 
band goods were hidden in it. 

They obtained permiſſion; not a place 


however trifling eſcaped their obſervation, 
burt till they came to the weſtern tower and 


it's apartments, nothing could be found to 


authorize the ſtep they had taken. In thoſe | 
rooms, however, they were amply gratified : 


they found numberleſs articles, though the 


ſmugglers themſelves had eſcaped. | _ } 
„ Not even the door, which I ſo un- 


warily found out, which led to the caverns, 


Vas 
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was paſſed unobſerved ; about twenty of 
them deſcended. The ſpoil they there 
found was immenſe, and ſeveral of the 
ſmugglers were taken. My fears for my 
huſband were, it is true, removed, but the 
caſtle had become more diſagreeable' to 
me, as I did not doubt but the remainder 
of the party, knowing that it was inhabited, 
would directly conclude we were the in- 
formers, and conſequently ſeek to revenge 
upon us the loſs they had ſuſtained. - 

« This. furniſhed me with freſh argu- 
ments for our removal, but all was ineffec- 
tual. Manley was determined to remain 
at Tregwyllynd, and I was obliged to be 
content. 

In the courſe of the week; the mar- 
quis ſet off for London. I was now fo uſed 
to his company, and his manners of late 
had been ſo extremely correct and proper, 


that 
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that I regretted his loſs, eſpecially. as cap- 


tam Manley's temper grew ſo bad, and his 
attachment go the bottle ſo evident, that I 


had every thing to fear from him. His 
friend alone knew how to manage him; 
and, while he remained with us, was a 


check upon his temper. 

« We had now been left to ourſelves. 
for ſome days, when, accidentally going 
into the chamber in which the marquis had 
ſlept, I perceived his port folio ; wonder- 
ing that it ſhould be forgotten, I was con- 
ſidering how it would be beſt to forward it 
to him, when, taking it up, it ſlipped out of 


my hands, and in the fall ſeveral writings 


eſcaped it. Among theſe was a letter juſt 


begun, in returning which to it's place the 
name of my huſband ſtruck me, and my eye 
involuntarily ran over the contents. They 


were as follows: - 
cc I can 
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« T can fool it no longer, Ned. It is 
a more difficult part to act the hypocrite 
than J imagined : the more I ſee, the more 
I know of this charming woman, the more 
am I reſolved to poſſeſs her ; I muſt ftrike 
a bold ſtroke to do ſo. Manley is already 
too much in my power, to dare reſiſt it; 
beſides, I can at any time ſecure him. 

Meet me at the Bell at Gloceſter, by __ 
friday next ; we will there concert proper 
means of— 


« Here this infamous ſcrawl broke off; 5 
doubted not for a moment, who was to 
de the object of his ſchemes. My heart I; 
beat with violence, and fear at length fo far 4 
gained the aſcendancy, that I felt as if fear- 
ful of ſtirring from the place where I was, 
leſt ſomething dreadful and unexpected 
might happen, before I reached the ſitting 
room. How to act in this emergency 1 

knew: 


— 
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knew not; to whom. to apply I could 


not tell: if to my huſband, I muſt con- 
vince him what ground I had for my fears, 


| by. ſhowing the letter; and were I to 


do ſo, nothing ſhort of murder would be 
the conſequence. I had no alternative; I 
haſtened to captain Manley, and, in the 
moſt earneſt manner again beſought him, 


to conſent. to our immediate removal, al- 


leging as an excuſe, that the air was too 


keen for my boy; adding likewiſe, we were 


at ſuch a diſtance from my father, that 
even were he diſpoſed to be reconciled to 
us, we could not hear of his wiſhes to be 


ſo: As he was now perfectly ſober, I tried 


every means, and uſed every argument in 


my power, to make him comply. He 


ſeemed convinced by my reaſons, and even 
diſpoſed to grant my requeſt; but, recol- 


lecting himſelf, ſaid, he had promiſed the 
marquis 


— 
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marquis not to quit the caſtle till: he re- 
turned, which would be in a few weeks. 


« Then all is over, »ſaid I, and J am be- 
trayed and loft.” He turned upon this 


exclamation, ſaying, © who has betrayed 
you, or why will you be loſt, if you ſtay 
here?“ 

00 Do not aſk me, I returned; © only 
let us leave this place.” 

« You have ſome particular reaſon for 
this requeſt, madam, I inſiſt upon know- 
ing it; what is it that makes you thus 
urgent? | 

« dare not tell you,” I replied: but, 
inform me, quickly, are you not deeply in 
debt to the marquis? 


He ſtarted, if I am, will: you, madam, 


: diſcharge the obligation?” 
ol- « Moſt willingly will I ; but upon con- 


dition, that you leave this place immedi- 


ate ly, | 
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ately, and cloſe all connexion with the 


marquis. 
ct He pauſed—* will you be firm i in what 


you now ſay, or are you trifling with me? 
I am not, as God hears me, captain 
Manley, I am not trifling with you; I will 
pledge my word not to retract from what 
I have ſaid, if you will but be candid. in 
regard to your ſituation with Monceath, 
and remove me hence. 


Again he was ſilent for a few moments; 


then, leading me into the parlour, conducted 
me to a ſeat, placed himſelf by me, and 
addreſſed me, as near as I can recollect, 
to the following effect; — 

« do not aſk you your motives i 
wiſhing to quit this caſtle ; I know them 
but too well ; they are to your honour ; 
would to God mine for your ſtay were to 


mine! I muſt, however; unfold to you 


particulars, 
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particulars, with which you are unacquaint- 
ed, and which will require all your forti- 
tude to hear with "patience, and all your 
gentleneſs to forgive. For this purpoſe 
I muſt return to the firſt period of our ac- 
quaintance. The fortune, which, as an 
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only child and ſole heireſs to the earl of 

| Delmore, you were expected to poſſeſs, 

was the motive that firſt prompted my ad- 

dreſſes to you. The eſtate, which by inhe- 

ritance became mine, was all diſſipated ; 

[ had nothing to ſubſiſt on but my pay. 

Attached to the gaming-table, I ſoon found 

it inadequate to my expenſes; when the 

war breaking out, I was ordered into Ger- _ 4 

many, Still I was neceſſitous: gaming, Z 

perhaps, has never more votaries than in 

a camp: ill fortune purſued me, and I re- 

turned to England poorer than I quitted it, 

| mortgaged my pay, and had no reſource 
| left 
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» 


| lefr but that of mending my fortune by 


marriage. Being the only child of ſo rich a 
man as your father is generally eſteemed, 


I ſelected you as the object of my atten- 
tion; and I entertained no doubt of future 


- pardon with the earl, when I conſidered, 


that you were his only hope and darling. 
After we were married, to impreſs on 
his mind the idea of my reformation, and to 
induce him to take us into favour, I pur- 
poſely left London, and for a while all my 
libertine acquaintance : but when I found 
he was inexorable, and reſiſted every ſoli- 
citation, I no longer thought it neceſſar) 
to wear a maſk, but haſtened to town, 
and again appeared at Brookes's, whence | 


I tor ſome months derived my ſupport; 


and as I pretty well knew how to inſure 


8 ſucceſs, there was no fear of my reſources 


failing. But, being one evening over- 
matched 


* 
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matched by a ſet that were. ſtrangers to 


me, I was pigeoned out of four hundred 
pounds. Unluckily I had it. not about me 
but the marquis of Menecath, who was a 


looker on, offered me the Money, faying, 


that he. ſhonld take no ſecurity. but my 
word. This conduct certainly was gene- 
rous in 2 man, with whom at the time I 
had ſo very ſlight an acquaintance; how- 
ever, chance fo far favoured me, that I WOR 
my money back the ſame evening. 

* From this time Monceath and I grew 
very intimate: he was continually with me, 
and you recollect how. much he was of our 
parties, I was ſurprized at his ſudden ab- 


ſences from chem, and afked him the rea- | 
lon. He declined giving it; but inſinuated | 


doubts of your conduct, and frequently 
pointed you out to my obſervation; ſo as 
to alarm my jealouſy. This he effeually 
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did. On the night of the maſquerade 1 
was watching you, ſaw you fainting in fir 
Wilfrid Emans's arms, and ſaw him carry 
you out. It was with difficulty I could maſter 
myſelf, fo as to keep my diſguiſe ; and no- 
thing but the interference of the marquis, 
who had but juſt recogniſed me, prevented 
my diſcovering myſelf. He had frequently 
ſaid, that, were you his wife, he would re- 
move you from ſociety. I had before 


7 caught this hint, and told him, if I knew any 


f proper place, at a diſtance from the me- 


tropolis, I would convey you to it. He 
chen offered me this caſtle, which he ſent 
to have ready againſt any time I thought 
proper to bring you * hither. | VU pon the 
night of the maſquerade I reſolved to avail 
myſelf of his offer, and told him ſo. He 
immediately diſpatched an expreſs to his 


bailiff, who reſides here, and dirbugh his 
means 
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means we found the place ready to re- 


ceive us. 

« had no ſooner . to „a 
than I haſtened again to Brookes s, Where 
ſuch a run of ſucceſs attended me, that, 
had I been a prudent man, might have 
been ſufficient to have ſatisfied my utmoſt 
wants. But, grown bold by my good for- 
tune, I '\raſhly ventured again, and played 
double ſtakes. The fickle goddeſs deſerted 
me: I loſt all, and more than I was in 


poſſeſſion of. Haraſſed by thoſe to whom 


I was indebted, I reſolved to prevail on you 
to diſpoſe of your annuity, the marquis con- 
ſtantly urging me to do ſo; and, as he was 
my chief creditor, I coniidered he might, 


in ſome degree, be in want of money. To 
oblige him, and indeed to deliver myſelf 
from inceſſant dunning, I came down to 
Tregwyllynd. I will not ſay to what lengths 
WIT E 2 the 
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the firmneſs of your denial might have 
tempted me, had not the legacy left by 
Mrs. Egmont prevented me, by again fur- 
niſhing me with the means of reappearing 
in London. Again -I was at the gaming- 
table; again all was loſt. For fix months 
I ſcarcely went into bed ſober; for, heated 
and inflamed at faro, maddened by loſſes 
I felt it impoſſible to retrieve, ſeveral times 
had I formed the deſperate. reſolution of 
putting an end to myſelf and my miſeries 
together. I never roſe but to be tormented 
for money I could not pay; or laid down 
but to be tortured by reflexions, which the 
bottle by day chaſed from my recollection. 
« Miſerable is the life of a gameſter ; the 
ſlave chained to the oar purchaſes exiſt- 
ence at far leſs coſt, and enjoys his hard- 
earned morſel with more true felicity. 


PDrinking deprived me of all command of 
| myſelf, 
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myfell, or temper, to regain by circum- 
ſpection what J had loſt. I was eaſily 
duped, and I believe frequently pigeoned. 
I knew not which way to take: I had no 
money to purſue my advantages, even had 
I gained; and if I leſc off, I had no other 
reſource, to which I could fly. 

«© The marquis, to whom I had paid all 
my debts, again offered his aſſiſtance, which 
I thankfully received. I am now conſider- 
ably in his debt; and ſhall I on to you, 
that he accompanied me here to force you 
to give up your annuity? for compulſion 
was to have been uſed, did you not vo- 
luntarily agree to do ſo; but within this 
month he has declined the idea of compel- 
ling you, and has urged the Lap: of 
gentle treatment and perſuaſion, / 

Once he hinted, that it was- in my 
power to cancel all obligations betwixt us. 
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He owned his affection was as ſtrong as 
ever for you, and even laid me a wager, 
that he could move your heart in his fa- 
vour. I was not villain enough to ſuffer 
him to make the effort, though I did not 
reſent it in the manner I ſhould have done, 
had I been otherwiſe circumſtanced. 1 
ought to be the guardian of your - honour, 
and I will. I have hitherto winked at his 
conduct, yet it was only becauſe I am too 
much in his power to dare ſhow my reſent- 
ment, which might draw conſequences on 
me I could never recover. But if you will 
indeed enable me to diſcharge the debt l 
owe him, I will ſoon make him ſenſible of 
a difference in my conduct: we. will imme- 
| diately quit this place, though whither 1 
thall take you I know not: I have not a 
Gxpenice Kean call my'own ; and mould 1 
raiſe money upon your annuity, you have 


.NO 
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no proſpect but abſolute: ſtarving, as I have 
not a friend in the world, to whom I can 
apply in this emergency. 

« Never fear, I replied, © you have a 
friend, a firm friend, that in caſes of real 
diſtreſs will always be ready to afliſt you, to 
the utmoſt of her ability. Pay this man 
what you owe him; I vill with cheerful- 
neſs work for our future ſupport, nor doubt 
but, with divine aſſiſtance, we ſhall over- 
come our difficulties ; let us but quit this 
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place, and be under no further obligations 
to this vile man. But, tell me, is the debt 
you mention all that is between you? that, 
[ truſt, will be eaſily diſcharged ; you will 
then have nothing to fear from him.“ 

« Aſk me not, Selina, he returned in 
viſible agitation : © no, no, that a mad- 
neſs lies: I cannot diſcloſe, — vou, 

what thus depreſſes d God, 
14. 14 : | = he 
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he continued, © that memory would forget 
her office that I had forgotten myſelf! 

« T will not aſk yon, I will not ſolicit of 
you, to reveal what gives you ſuch pain to 
reflect on: only remember, captain Man- 
ley, that I am your wife, bound equally to 
participate your griefs and pleaſure : you: 
will find me ready. to ſhare your ſorrows, 
and, if J can, to heal them. I would not 
extort confidence from you, if you deem 
me unworthy to ſhare it; but of what na- 
ture muſt your troubles be, that you can 
confide them to the marquis, and withhold. 
them from your wife ? Oh, Manley, learn R 
to know me; to know, that my heart is“ 
invariably yours; that your peace is dearer 
to me than my own, and that to purchaſe 


Why then deny to the anxious tenderneſs 


of a vife the participation of your uneaſi- 
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neſs? why have you confided in Monceath, 
and yet dare not truſt me ?” 


Neceſſity compelled me, he replied, 
and were you acquainted with the cir- 
cumſtances/you would perceive it; but, for 
now believe you have intereſt- in my grief, 
you ſhall know from what it originates. 

« Laſt: june it was, as I told you, my 
misfortune to be overtnatched at the ga- 

ming-table, . though by what means I'can-+ + 
not tell, as I am now aſhamed to conſeſs 
there is not a fineſſe, or trick, that I believed 
was unknown to me. The event proved 
my knowledge was but ſlender: I loſt every 
thing 1. poſſeſſed; even my watch was 
mortgaged for more than it's value. I knew: 
not how to act. I was already conſider- 
ably-in Monceath's-debt; I could not there- _ 
fore again apply to him. Deſpair made 
me deſperate, and, ſummon all your for- 

1 5 titude, 
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he had at that time a large ſum of money 
lying in his banker's hands, in an unfortu- 
nate moment I ſigned his name to a draught. 
It paſſed, and I received the money. No 


ſooner had I done ſo, than my crime, with 


all it's attendant horrours, flaſhed in my 
face. Struck to the heart by the reflexions 
which crowded on my wind determined 
not to make uſe of my ill-gotten gain, and 


to ſurrender myſelf to the marquis. I re- 


paired immediately to chis houſe, and found 


him at home. My countenance ſpoke the 


diſorder of my mind. What is the mat- 
Manley? ſaid he: © what has deranged. 
you? are you out of your ſenſes, man? 

« Nearly ſo, I replied : : but my buſi- 


veſs with you is of too ſerious a nature to 
be trifled with. Hear me with patience, 


Monceath, and be not rah i in your deter- 
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mination. I have wronged, I have robbed 
you; but here is my ill-gotten wealth; 1 
return t to you. Before J further explain 
myſelf, let me afk you how you would pro- 
ceed againſt the wretch, that had counter- 
feited your ſignature, and obtained money 
on it.” 


« Why,” returned the marquis, pro- 
ſecute him, to be ſure. But wherefore 
this queſtion ? you cannot be the man.. 

« am that wretch,” ſaid I, and here 
I ſurrender myſelf to juſtice. I know I am 
amenable to the laws of my country; I 
ſubmit to them. But, Monceath, although 
T have been vile enough to commit ſo fe 
lonious an action, my ſenſe of it will not 
permit me to appropriate the money to my 
own uſe: here it is, I continued, ſpreading; 
the gold and notes on the table; © for worlds 
Ne not uſe a farthing ef it. I know: 80 
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this cannot ſave me; the deed is done; 


IJ am anſwerable for my crime ; I am your 
priſoner.” 

No, no, Manley, he returned; PEAR 
you have acted unlike an honeſt man, yet 
will I ſave you from diſgrace. _ Should they 
queſtion me, I will acknowledge the ſig- 
nature: in this, at leaft, I will be a true 


friend: upon my honour I will not take 


advantage of this confeſſion, But come, 


 chexr up, man; take the money; it is as 


much at your ſervice, as if I had really . 
drawn the bill for your uſe.” "MES 
No, Monceath, I replied, not a fix- 
pence of it ſhall ever touch my hands: this 
proceeding has opened my eyes to the mi- 


ſeries attached to the lite of a gameſter ; 


from this moment I forſwear a card or die; 
could 1 but retrieve my affairs, I would en- 
deavour at a a perfect reformation,”  ; . ,,,. 

„ Pſhaw! 
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% Pſhaw ! pſhaw ! man, he replied, 
never think of forſwearing the dice: you 
have been imprudent, I grant, but your 
folly is known only to me, and with me it 
is perfectly ſafe. If you mean or with, that 
we ſhould be friends again, let us ſpend the 
evening at the old place; perhaps we may 
meet with a pigeon, and if ſo, we'l-pluck 


him neatly.” 


dalous to mention. I was not ſo loſt to 
every ſenſe of honour, as not to reſent it. 


I expected ſecrecy from him, he expected I 


n- | mould make ſome facrifice to obtain it, and 


he knew . none he would accept but myxr 


« He then called for wine, * we both 
got very much intoxicated. It was during 
this period he made me an offer too ſean- 


He ſaw my anger, but, inſtead of ſoften- F 
ing it, haughtily ſaid, he ſaw no reaſon - 
for all the obligation to lie one fide ; if 1 
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wiſfe.—Shall I go on, Selina? I ſee how 
much you are agitated: I had better ſtop 
No, no, ſaid J gaſping for breath, and 
putting my hand on his. Indeed I could 
ſcarcely reſpire, ſo much had this dreadful 
account affected me: of all that is poſſible 
ſor a woman of honeſty, delicacy, and vir- 
tue to feel, I was now ſenſible. When he 
mentioned the forgery, I thought I ſhould 
have died: every vein, every nerve of my 


heart was wrung to agony. Already I ſaw 
che dreadful conſequences of this fatal tranſ. 
action: I anticipated every evil; I ſaw all 
the horrid retinue of juſtice before me, and 
my- mind's eye ſunk with terrour from the 
picture: I could ſearcely command myſelf 
20 liſten to what elſe might follow. | 

gut when he mentioned the marquis's 
hint of my being the facrifice, indignation 
— of | and 
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and. contempt” were the only emotions of 
which I was ſenſible ; and I felt I dared not 
turn my eyes upon Manley, left in his I 
ſnould read a confirmation of my fears. 
« Proceed, ſaid I, in breathleſs agitation; 
come quickly to the end of this villanous 
buſineſs.. He did ſo:—“ Selina, you will 
hate and de ſpiſe me for the confeſſion, which 
is to follow, and which with ſhame I make. 
© The dread of the puniſhment that 
would enſue, ſhould my crime become 
public, made me heſitate. He took ad- 
vantage of the ſtate of my mind, and obtain- 
ed my promiſe to accompany him hither. 
He was to make uſe of all his arguments to 


{duce you, and if you complained to me 
of his behaviour, I was to aſcribe it to your 


vanity :- J was alſo to give him eee 
to plead his cauſe.” | 


1d 1 e 
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« He ſtopped.— I ſee, Selina, how it 
is; I ſee. your contempt-and deteſtation of 
me quiver on your: lip, and flaſh in your 
eyes.: but recollect, this promiſe was ex- 
torted from ine under circumſtances, that 
took from me all command of myſelf; and 
in a moment of inebriety, when neither my 
ſenſes nor recollection were perfectly clear. 
No ſooner were the fumes of the liquor 
Ehad drunk diflipated „than every circum- 
ſtance occurred to my remembrance. with 
increaſed; aggravation.: TI. deſpiſed myſelf 
for the part I had ated. Aſhamed of my 
conduct, I again haſtened to Monceath, and 
-, recalled my promiſe. He had. been to his 
banker's, had owned the draft, ſo I had 
little to fear on that account. The mar- 
quis upbraided me with my conduct, and 
was enraged at my retracting my word, 
yet he appeared ſoon reconciled to it. Some 
. time 


* 
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time after he propoſed this journey, to 
which I could net object, as it was to his 
own houſe he was commg. | 

« You now ſee how much I am in a his 
power ; and, ſhould he be ſpiteful, he might: 
publiſh this tale to the world, which would 
ſo effectually blacken my character, that 
all future hope of promotion would be ar 
an end. Believe me, Selina, ſo much do 
I feel for paſt events, that I would be thank- 
ful for ſome friendly hand, to draw a trigger 
againſt me. Theſe are the cauſes, which, 
co-operating with a temper not naturally. 
good,” have made me the tyrant. you have; 
found me. ö 


have, fince I have been here, written 
to a gentle man to procure an exchange for 
me. He has ſo far executed his commiſ- 
lion, that I am exchanged to a regiment 
expeRted ſhortly to embark. for the Weſt. 

Indies. 
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Indies. Thither I ſhall) go, and carry with 
me a deep ſenſe of my crimes, and a zeal- 
ous endeavour at a ſerious reformation, 
if I ſhould yet be ſo fortunate as to eſcape 
the hands of juſtice. To do this I muſt, 


however, ſtill. carry a friendly appearance 


to Monceath, in whoſe hands my fate ſeems 


chiefly to reſt. If then you will aſſiſt me, 


in raiſing the money, I will diſcharge my 
debt to him. By the time all this is ſettled, 
J hope the regiment will be ordered to 
embark ; yet, when it comes to the point, 
all that I have hitherto felt will be trifling, 
compared to the thought of having left a 


wife and two children involved in- penury 


and want; while 1, through my imprudence, 
have torn from them the only ſupport on 


which they had to depend. My only hope 
is, that when your father knows I am gone, 
he will come forward to your aſſiſtance. 


3 | cc Here 


ere 
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Here he ceaſed his narration, during 


which 1 had traced in his countenance all 


the emotions, which were alternately called 


forth by the feelings, that engroſſed his mind 
during this recital; but theſe were, in the 
end, all ſunk in deſpair, a deſpair of the 
moſt wretched kind, 

Hoy to counſel. him Lees not; and 
yet, in the wretched. ſituation of his mind, 
he demanded not only counſel; but pity and 
conſolation. That he thoroughly repented 
his errours I now no longer doubted, and, but 
for one fatal circumſtance, they might have 
been eaſily overlooked ; it reſted, there- 
fore, with me to determine what to do. 
Now, my dear Manley, ſaid L that 
you have diſburdened your heart, you will 
find in it a relief that you did not expect: 
believe me, while I condemn. your errours, 


feel for your ſufferings; and while you 
. are 8 . 
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are ſteady in your reſolution to reform, { 
mall reſpect your ſorrows too much, to ha- 
zard your peace of mind by diſagreeable 
recrimination, or heart- wounding reproach, 
With the greateſt. readineſs J agree to any 
means, that will enable you to diſcharge 
your debts to this man; and, much as } 
ſhall feeF at our ſeparation, I ſhall yet re- 
joice at any event that will ſecure you from 
danger; but till the hour of your embarka- 
tion arrives, ſubmit to be guided by me. 
He readily conſented to abide by any plan 
F ſhould think it beſt to purſue. | 
then ſent to Mr. Davis, from whoſe 
benevolent attention and uniform goodneſs 
augured much. To him 1 related as 
much of the buſineſs as I thought neceſſary 
for him-to be acquainted with, He kindly 
' propoſed an, aſylum: to my huſband in his 
houſe,” where, under a. feigned name, he 


was. 


Vas 
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was to take up his reſidence ; myſelf and 


my children were content with à very 


humble apartment at the houſe of a poor 
cottager, which was ſituate in the centre 
of a wood; a place where there could be 
little chance of diſcovery. We inveſted 
our friend with full powers to act for us, 
and he undertook the affair of raiſing the 
money; this was ſoon done, and before 
a fortnight had elapſed, we quitted the 
caſtle, giving the bailiff and his wife rea- 
ſon to believe we were going into Cum- 
berland. * 

« The next buſineſs was to ſettle the 
amount of the marquis's debt: this took 
within fifty pounds of the whole ſum we 


had raiſed on the annuity. Captain Manley 


then wrote to the ſecretary at war, ac- 
quainting him where he might be ſound; 


this information was, however, erroneous, - * 
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as; for fear of diſcovery, we had gotten a 
friend-of Mr. Davis's, who lived at a diſ- 
tance, to receive any letters that came. 
Time now moved, or rather dragged 


with leaden feet; and the conſtant dread 


we were under, leaſt either Manley or my- 
felf ſhould be diſcovered, till added to it's 


apparent tardineſs. At length arrived the 


ſo much dreaded mandate for my huſband's 
departure: he had but one week to pre- 


pare for it. Doubly endeared to me by 


w IQ | | N 5 . = | 
misfortunes, more worthy than ever of my 


love, I conſidered this ſummons as the 


greateſt misfortune of my life. 
Since our departure from Tregwyl- 


Iynd, ſince the diſcovery of the fatal cauſe 
of his ſorrow, his conduct had been uni- 


fotmly tender and kind; and he appeared 


anxious to convince me of the ſincerity of 
his reformation. Short was my duration 


I of 
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of happineſs, never had 'I felt before the 
comforts ariſing from reciprocal affection 
and mutual confidence; and although, had 
he ſtaid, we ſhould have had years of penury 
and want to combat, yet how would it 
have been ſoftened by the pleaſure of con- 
fidering myſelf inſtrumental to this noble 
change of conduct. 

The morning of our ſeparation now 
dawned : the evening prior to it, my hub 
band paſſed at the cottage ; at the early 
hour of four Mr. Davis, - in a chaiſe, drew 
up to the door. The night had been 
ſpept by me in all the bitterneſs of angviſh, 


nor had fleep onee deigned to viſit my 


eye-lids. | 

« My children were ſtill ſleeping, when 
their father drew near, to take his final 
leave of them: he kiſſed firſt one, then the 
other, the big tears ſtraying unheeded 


down 
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96 SELINA. 
down his face. *© Dear helpleſs innocents," 
he called them ; then kneeling by the fide 
of the bed; © gracious God,” he ſaid; if 
the prayer of a wretch like me can be 
acceptable, ſhower down, on the heads of 
theſe ſweet ſlumberers, thy choiceſt bleſ- 
ſings ; be thou their guardian, ſupport, and 
father ; protected by thee they ſhall eſcape 
the ſnares of vice, and avoid thoſe dangers, 
in which their father is involved.“ Then 
again kiſſing his boy; . Heaven bleſs you, 
my ch:ld—I date not; may you make 2 
better man than your father ; you will then 
be a happier one: it was with difficulty he 
could utter theſe words, | | 
Language cannot deſcribe our part- 
ing. I wept in his arms with unutterable 
anguiſn, my mind ſadly preſaging our 
parting was cternal—that we ſhould meet 


no more 
cc Oh, 


SELIXA. 99 
« Oh, Selina !' ſaid the, © forgive! me: 
but for the injuries you have ſuffered, and 
for ' thoſe wants which are to come, you 
will reflect on me with hatred and diſguſt : 
as you taſte the bitterneſs of Poverty, 
how will you curſe the author of your 
miſeries !” | 


Never, never, my deareſt Manley, l 


returned; whatever I have, whatever I may 
ſuffer, J have brought upon myſelf; never 


againſt you ſhall one ungrateful or repining 


word eſcape my lips. Are you not the 


father of my children, and ſhall they and 
the unborn be taught to reprobate their 


other parent ? ſurely not; know me better, 
my dear Manley: —go while I can part 
with you— think of me - vrite frequently 
to me perhaps ſomething may happen, 
to reconcile us to my father, and then we 


lnall again be happy, happier than ever.“ 
VOL, 11, 1 «Ms 
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ce He than rafe/ts: go; ; Rill I found pre- 


texts for detaining him; till Mr. Davis, 
ſeeing there was no likelihood of our ſepa- 
rating, and knowing the danger of delay, 
ſaid, © Fye, fye, madam, you a ſoldier's 
wife! come, come, you ſhould animate 


your huſband by your fortitude, not depreſs 
him with your tears: he will ſoon return 
covered with laurels ; then think how you 
will ridicule your preſent fears. Come, 
fir, one parting kiſs is all I allow you ; we 
will then depart.” 

« Dear Davis,” ſaid my huſband, to 
you I leave the charge of my wife and 


| children: as far as you can, protect them 


from inſult and unkindneſs: depend upon 


it, the firſt money I receive they ſhall par- 


take. No tongue can expreſs the con- 
AiR J ſuſtain here, ſaid he, laying his hand 


miſconduct 
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miſcondu& they are left to ſtruggle with 
poverty and diſgrace. | Oh! it wounds me 


beyond the poſſibility of deſcription — 
Adieu, God bleſs you, my beloved, my 


much injured wife; may you never ſee, 


never feel half the forrow, with which I am 


torn.” 
*. He then left me. 1 ſunk into a chair 
mat was next me—ls he gone, ſaid 1— 


is he really gone, and for ever? Oh! 
what a deſolate being am I! I liſtened in 

an agony to the ſound of the wheels, till T 
heard them no longer. I then leaned for- 


ward to che window, tracing their track, 
till my eyes were ſo obſcured by tears, 1 
could not even diſcern them : then, feeling 


as if every comfort was withdrawn from me, 


returned to my children's apartment; 


they were ſtill ſleeping. © Dear fatherleſs 


babes, faid I, while the teare poured, in 


r 2 torrents 
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torrents from my See you, with your 
hapleſs mother, are now left alone in 
the world; my father inexorable, my 


huſband gone; nothing but poverty and 
miſery to expect, no other profpect but 
that of want to lock to, dear helpleſs 


children, little wretches whom I have 
brought into this world of miſery, whither 
ſhall I turn for your ſupport, 'or to whom 


can I apply for aſſiſtance ? Thus I con- 


tinued, till exhauſted by the violence of 
my emotion, I loſt all ſenſe of ſorrow in a 


languid ſtupcr. | [4:4 

« From this I was rouſed bs he woman 
of the houſe coming to me, and informing 
me I was wanted; that a gentleman was 
below, who ſaid he muſt ſee me directly. 


Aſtoniſhed and alarmed, a thouſand fears 


for my huſband's ſafety roſe to diſtreſs me; 


I immediately concluded, that ſome dread- 
ful 


SELINA, 196: „ 


ful accident had happened, to prevent the 
proſecution of his plan. All that 1 had 
hitherto ſuffered was trivial, to what I now 
endured, from the diſtracting apprehenſions 
laboured under; every idea that could 


poſſibly ariſe to torment me, I believe, 


filled my mind. I was fearful of going 
down, dreading to hear what had happened, 
yet anxious to be relieved from the dread- 
ful ſuſpenſe under which I laboured. 
* Defiring my landlady, therefore, to 
dreſs my children, with trembling and agi- 
tated ſteps I deſcended to the parlour. 


For ſome minutes my hand reſted upon 


the lock of the door ; my heart beat with 
terrour, and I hardly drew breath ; at length 


Ifummoned courage to enter: as I opened 


the door, the marquis of Monceath met 
my eye. Indignation and aftoniſhmentpre- 
vented my ſpeaking, till he advanced to- 
bus 1 3 Wards 
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wards me, ſmiling, and offering to take my 
1 N 
« Dear lady Selina, ſaid this bold 
man, how happy I am to ſee you | What 
pleaſure it gives me once more to behold 
you! Am I fo fortunate as to be likely to 
ſee Manley, before he leaves England? 
| came on purpoſe to take my leave of 
nl - him.“ | 23 e030 
| « He is gone already, fir, he went 
% This morning, did he not? You fee, 
my dear madam, I am acquainted with all 


your motions : was it poſſible I could re- 
main inſenſible to any thing, that concerned 
lady Selina Manley? No, madam, I have 
long known where you have been; have 
| long watched you in ſecret. Oh, moſt 
| adorable of women!” faid he, throwing 
ii F himſelf at my feet, pity me, do not drive 1 


me to deſpair, permit me ſometimes to ſee iſ + 
| &Y | and 


4 
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and viſit you: you know I am your friend, 
and the friend of your huſband; ſuffer me, 
then, to uſe that privilege, by placing you 
in a different ſituation from that in which 1 
now ſee you : try me, and you ſhall find I 
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am ready to perform any of your com- 
mands.? | | | 

That is, fir, then,” I haughtily replied, 
to leave me; there is not a perſon upon 
earth I ſo little wiſh to ſee as the gentle- 
man before me : and, ſince as you fay, you 
have watched my ſteps, and every action 


is known to you, why did you not preſent 
yourſelf while Manley was preſent ? why 
ſeize the firſt moment of his abſence to 
convince. me of my unprotected ſtate ? 
Know, fir, I deſpiſe both you and your 
offers; believe me, there is no ſituation, 
however obſcure ; there is no wretchedneſs, 
however great, that I would not brave, 
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ſooner than owe obligations to the marquis 
of Monceath.” 
Dear lady Selina,” he replied, cit 
| have 1 dons to incur your diſpleaſure ? 
When we laft parted we were friends, ſince 
then you have quitted my houfe : you have 
diſtreſſed yourſelf to diſcharge the paltry 
ſums your | huſband was indebted; you re- 
ccive me with coolneſs and incivihty, and 
all this without aſſigning any cauſe.” 

« Do you call this no cauſe ?* faid J. 
B there any reaſon for my aſſigning one? 
If you have any monitor within, it cannot 
be filent ; if not, here is a memento, that 
cannot fail.” I then preſented his letter; 
he took it, eaſt his eyes over it; for an in- 
ſtant his cheek was ſuffuſed with a bluſh, 
but ſoon recovering this tranſient ſhame; 
This letter, madam,” faid he, was 
written in a moment of inebriety; you ſee 
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it was never finiſhed : had I had inten- 
tion of putting this menace into execution, 


I could eafily have done it; your huſband 
is ſtill in my power, and that in a way 


« Stop, ſtop, ſir, for God's ſake wound 


not my ears with the repetition. of a crime 


that harrows up my ſoul to think of! I 


own, you have in this circumſtance be- 
haved. kindly, I will not ſay honourably ; 
for had you not ſome ſiniſter purpoſe to 
tulf by 3t; and when you propoſed a viſit 
to Tregwyllynd was not your moderation 
to the huſband to be rewarded with the 
virtue of the wife? Fye, fye, ſir, is this: 
your boaſted generofity ? was net this the 
purpoſe of your viſit? 

It was; madam, I never ceaſed to re- 
gret, that I Was not the man honoured by 
four cho It was my firm intention, 
bad Lbeen ſo 
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incredulous world (in the language of the 
immortal Shakeſpear) the noble change 
had meditated: fate ordained it otherwiſe. 
That I have been a ſcoundrel, J confeſs, 
with ſhame confeſs it; but ſtill, madam, it 
Is in your power to reform me. I love 
you more than man ever loved a woman: 
you can form me to any thing; my heart is 
in your hand, take it, mould it as 2 
pleaſe.” Nba 10! 
EI ſhould be ids, fir, „ Phi 
ledge, to be the humble inſtrument of re- 
formation to any one; but you, fir, do 
not purſue the way that beſpeales the de- 
fire: and muſt J, fir, fink myſelf to infamy 
4 to reform you? A declaration of love from 
|. you ] look upon as the greateſt inſult you 
aan offer, eſpecially in my preſent ſitua- 
tion. If theſe be the firſt ſteps: toward 
your meditated reformation, they are, I be- 
8 | | lie ve, 


leve, wide of the deſign. I confeſs it is 
| altogether a new ſyſtem, and ſhould be 


publiſhed to the world, that the firſt ad- 
vance to an amendment in conduct is, by 


taking the advantage of your friend's ab- 


ſence, to attempt the ſeduction 4 his 
wife.“ 

« Have a care, 2 ; you may rouſe 
a ſleeping hon : your huſband has not yet 


left England ; in common prudence, then, 


would adviſe you not to be too ſevere.” 


« Mean, deſpicable wretch! Do you 


threaten me with the proſecution of my 
huſband, ſhould I reſiſt your. infamous. de- 


fires ? Is this your boaſted friendſhip” to 
him, and your pretended love to me? 
True love ſeeks the n of it ob- 


ect. en 230 
© I acknowledge it, 3 and 0 
would I i in every thing ſeek yours, could. 
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have but the Qlighteſt hope of a return of 
affection; but if, through your ſeverity, 
you drive me to another courſe of conduct, 
may you not thank yourſelf for the conſe- 
quences ? Love, according to your own 
opinion, knows no middle ſtate; the heart, 
that is formed for it, cannot but be ſenſi- 
ble in the extreme, and it's hatred may 
become as violent as it's love is intempe- 
rate; therefore, madam, for your own ſake 
I warn you, turn not the affection mine 
feels for you into diſlike; at preſent it 
beats with the moſt unbounded love for 
you.” Ty 
e It's own violence will then exhauſt it. 
As a friend I adviſe you, to quit the ſight 
of an object, that may ſerve to nouriſh, 
© but never can return the affection you feel 
for her; her heart is invariably her huſ- 
band's; from her duty to him ſhe will 


: 
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never ſwerve; alike anſwerable for the pro- 


priety of her conduct, whether he be abſent 

or preſent, ut will be her pride to live ſo 

— 2 
« At this diſtance from the world; my 


dear madam,” returned the marquis, you | 


ate out of che reach of flagder ; be not 
uneaſy en that account; at Tregwyllynd, 
here, or any where you pleaſe, he it ever 
fo remote from the metropolis, I will, with 
pleaſure, agree to living.“ 3 
„% Where ſhall I go to be out le. 


ment have you to offer ſtrong enough to 
reconcile me to the loſs of my own ap- 
probation and peace of mind? How can 
I, as my children grow up, enforce; the ne- 
ceſſity of virtue in them, it I deviate; from 


the practice? or how could: I bear to 


look: on them, and think they were ſup- 
ported 
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ported by the wages of adultery? No, ſir, 
know me better, ſorrow, religion, and re- 
tirement have taught me better leſſons; 
I am prepared with fortitude to encounter 
poverty and diſtreſs, but I am not pre- 
pared in the ſame moment to encounter 
the ſtings of reproach, or the heart-wound- 
ing conſciouſneſs of having violated my 
marriage yow. Though, in the early part of 
kfe, I deviated from the duty due from a child 
to a parent, that very deviation has brought 
with it ſuch accumulated ſorrows, that it 
tells me, the right way is the happieſt and 
beſt, and I fhall at leaſt endeavour to 
purſue it; at any rate I ſhall not act in di- 
ect oppoſition to every law of virtue and 
My children now came running into 

the room; Emma recognized her old ac- 
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quaintance and play-ſellow; and Henry 


held out his little arms to go to him. 6 | 

See, my dear lady Selina, ſaid he, 
„what an intereſt I have made with your 
children; Why will a be leſs. kind * 


x 


they are?“ et ; [1 


4 Becauſe 1 will not have my name 


enrolled in the catalogue of infamy; be- 
cauſe J will, if poſſible, tranſmit it unſullied 
to poſterity.” Never ſhall it be ſaid, that, 


to all the evil qualities lord Delmore's. 


daughter poſſeſſed, ſhe added that of an 


adultreſs: no, never ſhall his ears be diſ- 


graced by the ſound ; never "ſhall the fair 


fame of my mother be ſullied by giving 
birth to infamy and diſhonourʒ let my 
misfortunes be what they may, and trou- 
bles rain upon my head as thick as khie 
dews of Heaven, I truſt the Almighty will 
enable me to ſtruggle with them; but; 
Wo ſhould 
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moni I fink undet their preffure, 1 will, 
if poſſible; fall innocently. - Oh l my chil- 
dren,' ſaid I, claſping them both to my 
boſom, * for what are we. reſerved ! To 
what new inſults ſhall we be next expoſed! 
Deſerted and unprotected as we are, are we: 
not already ſunk/into objects of miſery ” 
21 burſt into tears: the marquis ap- 
peared much hurt; he ſtaid ſyme time 
as if in deep thought, then advanc- 
ing towards me, ſaid, with a countenance 
evidently ſtruggling with his feelings, 
IT will leave you, madam; never, if 
you require it, to ſee you more; let my 
future contluct convince you, that, though 
1 have been vile and vicious, I am not ſa 
far loſt to virtue, as not to admire and 
even emulate it. Iwill teaze you np longer 
with my love; from this moment I am 
Four friend, a friend diveſted of paſſion, oh 


intereſt 


3 
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intereſt of every kind, fave for your wel- 


fare. Hear me, madam, therefore, with 
patience, white I entreat of you to accept, 
from my hands, what will place you in a 
ſituation more accordant to your birth, and 


more pleaſant than your preſent one ap- 


pears. If you will but grant me this re- 
queſt, I wilt take the moſt ſolemn oath, 
never to violate any retirement you may 
chooſe to fix on. The whole buſineſs ſhall be 
tranſacted through an agent, I will not even 
appear in it. Accept it, madam, as a debt 
juſtly your due, for the many uneafy hours 
thave'given you; and, as a recompenfe due 
to your virtues. I will give you a week to 
conſider upon my propoſal : but, as a ſolace 


o your mind, let me here pledge my ſacred 


word of honour, not to impede Manley's 
Journey, or let one ſyllable of paſt oecur- 
rences eſe; e my lips. I leave you, thadatn; 

* wretched 
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114 SELTNAs” 
. wretched in myſelf for having given you 
cauſe of offence ; and convinced, that there 
indeed is an awe, dignifying a truly vir. 
tuous woman, which, like the glorious rays 
of the ſun, dazzles while it warms. You, 
madam, will I truſt have the glory of con- 
| verting me to virtue; if the feelings of my 
heart could but at this moment be expoſed 
to your view, they would tell you what I am 
unable to expreſs. He then bowed and left 
the houſe. nt tra; 
q | « An event of this nature ſerved to call 
off my mind from it's preſent ſorrows. As 
| 1 ruminated upon what had paſſed, the 
ſtrangeneſs: of the marquis's conduct aſto- 
- niſhed me. I could not reconcile the mix- 
ture of baſeneſs and generoſity, which he 
exhibited. That he ſhould fly with ſuch avi- 
_ duty from one extreme to the other, made 
me doubt the ſincerity of his profeſſions 


. >» 8 
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and repentance. I did not heſitate in firmly 
reſolving not to accept aſſiſtance from him. 
Alas! aid I, as I ſtill revolved his con- 


duct in my mind, but for me theſe latent 


ſparks of virtue, which now appear, would 
have been earlier called forth; they might, 


by this time, have blazed into a flame, and 


convinced the world, that 5 was not 
quite extinct. | 

« AK: thoughts of the, 1 marquis, how- 
ever, ſoon, wore away. My mind had more 
particular griefs, on which to dwell : the 
parting with my huſband ; the chance there 


was, that; we ſhould never meet again; the 


unhealthfulneſs, of the elimate, to which he 
was going, and, above all, the dreadful car- 
nage of war, combined to fill my thoughts 
nith a gloomy ſadneſs,” that took from me 
all hopes of better days. Then again I re- 


verted to the deſolate ſituation, in which 


we 
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we were left, a bill of twenty-five pounds, 
befide a few guineas, and ſome trinkets, was 
whole of my fortune. Goed God, faid I, 
mentally, deſert me not in this trying ne- 
wy give me but patience and fortitude 
to combat thefe' difftculties, ſupport me 
through the painful hour which is ap- 
proaching, and let thy will be done. 

« In the courſe of three days Mr. Davis 
returned, and brought with him letters 
from my huſband, filled with tenderneſs, 
folicitude, and anxiety for us. They were, 
indeed, the true portraits of a mind fink- 
ing under it's own weight, and breathing 
the very ſpirit of melancholy in every line. 
Sad as they were, I yet derived pleaſure 
from them. It was one of my chief con- 
ſolations, to retire for hours, and _ bog 
b over them, 838 
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I conſulted Mr. Davis refpe&ing my 
future plan, telling him of the viſit 1 
had from the marquis, and of the offers 
he had made. He was not ſo delicate 
about my receiving aſſiſtance from him; 
but ſaid, provided he abided by his word 
never to moleſt me, he thought I might, 
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without infringing the laws of honour and 
$ delicacy, accept his offer; to ſay truth, 
5 my dear madam,” ſaid he, I conceive it 
to be no more than your right; and think 
you ought to take i it as ſuch, ſince from what 
the captain dropped, he ſeemed to ſay he 
owed his ruin to the marquis a and his ſchemes; 
therefore, as he himſelf i is ſenſible, that 
through his means you are thus reduced, 
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there can be no impropriety in your ac- 
cepting his offer.. As this advice, though 
well meant, did not accord with my ideas 
of propriety, I As to abide by.my 


reſolution 
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reſolution of N totally independent 
of him. 17 10.1 

&© Towards the latter end i the week, 
received a letter from the marquis, of 
which the following is a copy. 


K. 


From the marquis of Menceath,,to lady Selina 
Manley. 


! 


«© Wirk a deep ſenſe of ſhare do J, my 
dear madam, ſubmit to your berufal the 
following lines. I muſt begin without pre- 
face or apology, for indeed I c can make 


none. To comment upon them would 


diſenable me from the continuance of the 
taſk I have aſſigned myſelf; a taſk which, 
with my preſent feelings, I find painful in 
the extreme to execute, being no leſs than 
a recapitulation of vices and actions, tie 


3 of which fill me- with remarſe. 
From 


SELINA. I 19 

« From the firſt hour of my acquaint- 
ance with your ladyſhip, I admired you, 
and that admiration ſoon ſtrengthened into 


a warmer ſentiment ; I ſoon found, that I 


had nothing to expect but diſappointment. 
The match your friends were fo ſtudious 
to promote between yourſelf and couſin, I 
was convinced could not be agreeable to 
you; I ſaw your diſlike of Aulanee, and 


on that diſlike I' built freſh hopes; the 


event proved I was deceived ; you refuſed 


me. As I truly loved you, the refuſal 


ſunk deep into my heart: 1 avoided ſeeing 
you, that I might not nouriſh a flame 
which conſumed me. Upon your mar- 
riage with Manley! renewed my acquaint- 


ance with him; we had known*/ ch other 


at Oxford, were fellow ſtudents in the ſame 


college, and our purſuits being nearly the 


lame, we had been upon terms of intimacy. 
That 
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that intimacy was, however, broken off, by 
his departure for the continent; I availed 
myſelf of our former acquaintance, to gain 
admiſſion to your houſe ; Iſaw you (pardon 
me, madam, while I write it) ſurrounded by 
a train of coxcombs; I judged their con- 
verſation was not diſagreeable to you; ne- 
glected by your huſband, fond of gayety, and 
the amuſe ments of London, 1 conſidered 
you as one of thoſe unthinking females, who 
are to be won by flattery. My paſſion for 
youknew no bounds; Iwas never eaſy from 
your preſence, and I ſtill entertained a hope, 
that it would be gratified. Tou forbad 
me your houſe, you treated me wich che 
contempt and diſdain] deſerved ; inflamed 
by paſſio. madde ned by the ſtyle in which 
my propoſals were received, I vowed ſo- 
lemnly either to effect my purpoſe or your 
ruin. At Brookes” s I was ſure of meeting 

2 Manley; 
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Manley; I knew, that his chief reſources 
were drawn thence; I pretended an at- 
tachment to gambling, aid by way of 
apology for ſo ſuddenly abſenting myſelf 
from the circles, which I had ſo lately 
been frequenting, I pretended to declare 
myſelf fick of the company of women. I 
renewed my acquaintance with lady Au- 
lange, whoſe inveteracy againſt you ſtill 


continued undiminiſhed. She how almoſt 


lived in St. James's-ſquare, and took every 


opportunity of degrading you in the opi- 
nion of your father. She would eagerly 
ſeize the leaſt intelligence of your miſcon- 
duct, and diſplay it in aggravated colours 
to the earl, by this means ſtrengthening his 
diſpleaſure. I commenced my operations 


againſt you by inſinuations both to your 


father and huſband, of the lightneſs of 


your conduct; the former I made believe ic 
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amounted almoſt to criminality, while to 


Manley I urged the neceſſity of removing 
you from town. I ſoon brought him to 


think as I did; I offered Tregwyllynd ; 


it was accepted. - I now thought I had 
you complerely in my power : at any rate 
I could viſit the caſtle when I thought pro- 
per. At his keturn from Tregwy 11, nd, I 
met him again at the old place; he con- 
feſſed to me, that he had lately had ſuch 
very ill ſucceſs, that he was quite our of 


eaſh. This confeſſion opened to me a new 


ſource of revenge; by aſſiſting his wants, 1 


ſhould get him ſo much in my power, as 


to make my own terms. For a length of 
time he diſcharged all his pecuniary obli- 
gations, with a punctuality at which I was 


ſurprized. I faw that he underſtood the 
| fineſſe of moſt games, and that, while that 


was the caſe, I ſhould not gain any advan- 
tage 
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tage over him; I therefore propoſed a new 
game, and introduced him to a ſet of 
ſharpers, by whom he was completely 
ruined, I took care to be abſent the 
evening this plan was put in execution, as 
I was fearful of incurring his ſuſpicions. 

« Manley, heated by the game, and 
furious from deſpair, laid himſelf ſo open to 
his adverſaries, that they declared they had 
no merit in winning. I knew he had no 
reſource but in myſclf, and I waited in 
expectation of ſeeing him, reſolved to 
make my own terms. Chance favoured 
my deſign ; it laid him under an obliguion 
he never could repay. After the commit 
ſion of an action like that which ſo effec- 
tually put him into my power, I conceived 
all delicacy was at an end, yet ſhame fo far 
conquered my deſign, that I was obliged 
8 2 1 


- © Y 


4 


liquor he had drunk diſſipated, than recol- 


at my bed- ſide almoſt before I was awake. 
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to have recourſe to the bottle, ere 1 could 
make my propoſal. 

te Delivered from the fears, which had 
ſo lately predominated, and grateful for 
my conduct on this occaſion, in a moment 
of inebriety he conſented to give 'up all his 
intereſt in you. This was the point, at 
which I had ſo long aimed; this was the end, 
for which his ruin was effected, and which 
you were dragged from ſociety to promote. 
With a gladſome heart I propoſed an im- 
mediate viſit to Tregwyllynd: he con- 
ſented, and in two _ we were to have 


ſet out. 
e But no ſooner were the fumes of the 


lection returned with all her force; he was 


« T have come,” ſaid he, to retract the 


 villanous aſſent 1 yeſterday gave to your 
propoſal; 
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_ propoſal : I will ſuffer any torments, en- 


dure any diſgrace, rather than be guilty of 


fo deſpicable an action. I know, Mons 


ceath, I am in your power; I know, that 
on one word of yours depends my exiſt- 
ence : ſtill, however, dear as exiſtence may 
be, I cannot purchaſe it at ſuch a price; 
cannot, I muſt not, to ſave myſelf, ſink 
my wife to infamy ; already too deeply im- 
merged in the abyſs of guilt, I muſt not 


plunge deeper, and drag with me an inno- 


cent and helpleſs woman. The crime I 
have already committed cannot now be 
recalled : I rely upon your generoſity, as a 
man, whether I be to ſuffer the puniſh- 
ment due to it; if I be, I hope I ſhall have 
fortitude to meet it, rather than add to my 


diſhonour by an action, that would render 


me {till more contemptible in the eyes of 
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| the world, and make me, if. poſſible, more 
Hateful to myſelf than I already am.” 
To expoſtulate upon ſo delicate a ſub- 
ject I knew would be madneſs ; I therefore 
affected ſcarcely to remember our conver- 
ſation, and treated it as an effect of intem- 
perance : nevertheleſs, I inwardly reſolved 
to vilit the caſtle ; for, judging of you by 
thoſe of your ſex, with whom I had been 
ſucceſsful, I fancied, that revenge for the 
wrongs you had ſuffered from your huf- 
band, and the attentions of another, might 
induce you to be favourable to me. 
« After a few weeks I again propoſed a 
viſit to Tregwyllynd; and though, I believe, 
| he doubted my motives, he could not raiſ 
an objeftion. My paſſion now increaſed 
to a degree, at which I myſeit was alarmed; 


every proof of your excellence, every vir- 
Fo cue 
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tue which you practiſed, and which cach 
day called forth, ſtrengthened it. That I 
might, in ſome degree, aſſimilate my cha- 
rater with- yours, I adopted manners, 
which were widely at war with my inten- 
tions. At length, tired with acting the 
hypocrite, and reſolved no longer to pro- 
craſtinate the deſign, for which I viſited the 
caſtle, I contrived a ſcheme, which would 
have effectually put you into my power, had 
not your better angel ſaved you from de- 
ſtruction. An illneſs, with which I was 
ſcized -at Glouceſter, prevented my plan 
being executed at the propoſed time; and 
you, by your removal from the caſtle, hin- 
dered it's ever taking effect. | 

« Upon my return to Tregwyllynd, 1 
learned from my bailiff, that you had re- 
moved to Cumberland. Thither I deter- 


mined to follow; but, having buſineſs in 
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London, I was obliged to go thither firſt. 
From my attorney I learned the amount of 


the debt Manley owed me having been 


diſcharged, I was ſurprized at this intelli- 


gence, and began. to be alarmed, leſt my 
plots were diſcovered. I .went to the ſe- 


cretary at war; from him I obtained Man- 
ley's addreſs. Determined to fee you, I 
again ſet out for that purpoſe, but was once 
more diſappointed, as I found you received 
your letters through the medium of a ſecond 
perſon. I was fixed not to give up the pur- 
ſuit, and at length, through watching and 
bribery, I learned your real addreſs, 

« J was convinced, that you had ſome 
motives for the ſecrecy you affected, and 
began at laſt to be pretty well aſſured, that 
it was of myſelf you were fearful. I there- 
fore reſolved, to conceal myſelf, This con- 


cealment I effected by means of a cottager, 
whom 
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whom I bound to ſecrecy by my gifts. I 
now had an opportunity of watching and 
knowing all your proceedings, as the coun- 
tryman learned them from the people, with 

whom you lodged. By his means I was 
informed of the day and hour of Manley's 
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departure. I thought of preſenting myſelf 
before you, as if by accident; but not im- 
mediately, left I might alarm your fears, and 
injure my own cauſe. The natural impatience 
of my temper would not, however, brook 
delay. You were now, I reflected, wholly 
in my power; you had no perſon near you, to 
riſe in your defence; for the people at the 
cottage were to be purpoſely abſent, and I 
reſolved to uſe ſtratagem, if not worſe 
means, to effect my purpoſe. A ſecond 
' conſideration, however, told me, that if, 
8 under the maſk of friendſhip, or by means 
r, of any benefits in my power to confer, 
m G 5 I could 
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I could bring you to conſent to my 
wiſhes, how much my expected happineſs 
would be enhanced. | 
« No ſooner was I convinced, that Manley 
was really gone, than I experienced the moſt 
violent emotion: my heart beat with rap- 
ture at the thought, that there was now no 
obſtacle, to prevent the accompliſhment of 
my deſign, and the exulting tranſport of 
hope and expectation almoſt overpowered 
me. 
That I might overcome the ferment 
in which my ſpirits now were, 1 fat out to 
walk, without any fixed deſign of going to 
any particular place. By an irreſiſtible 
impulſe my feet were guided to the ſpot, 
where all my wiſhes centred. I ſaw you: 
you treated me as I merited, I was of- 
fended by your irony, and inwardly ſwore, 
that nothing ſhould deter me from exe- 
bluon 15 LD | cuting 
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cuting my project; yet, when I ſaw your 
tears, heard you deplore the peculiar ſeve- 
rity.of your fate, and liſtened to the virtue 
and piety, which dictated every ſentiment 
you uttered, ſomething like remorſe ſtruck 
on my heart. 

* As I contemplated your Games, when 
in the action of claſping your children to 
your breaſt, I cannot ſay what I felt, I can- 
not define the ſenſation I then experienced. 
I viewed your ſituation, heard you call your- 
ſelf helpleſs, and pitifully implore protee- 
tion of Heaven. I thought, at that mo- 
ment, how uulike the conduct of a man was 
mine. Had not I been the principal means 
of rendering that ſituation as terrible as it 
was? Was not I the cauſe of your being 
unprotected and defenceleſs? Was not I the 
chief agent, that had produced your ruin? 
Yet, not content, I wiſhed and tried to ſink 
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you ſtill lower. Unable to conquer or re- 
Preſs my feelings, I only breathed out a 


have cauſed him to look back with ſhame 
upon the paſt, and ſedulouſly endeavour 
to emulate the bright example you have 


home: not as a gift, but as a right J intreat 
your acceptance of it. I cannot offer apo- 
logies for a conduct, the baſeneſs of which 
bas been unparalleled. To vindicate it is 
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promiſe not to moleſt you, and — you 
for ever. 

Fes, deareſt lady Selina, your virtue, 
your innocence, your piety, have conquered 
a libertine; have taught him reſpect to the 
ſufferings and ſorrows of diſtreſſed virtue; 


ſet. Condeſcend, deareſt madam, to make 


me your banker, and Tregwyllynd your 


impoſſible; I can only intreat you to forgive 
and pity a man, whoſe whole remaining life 
- will, though jr ſhould laſt a century, be too 
ſhort, 
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ſhort to expiate the offences he has com- 
mitted. » 

« I leave England in a few weeks, per- 
haps never more to return to it. I would 
fain convince you, that I am not now act- 
ing the hypocrite; I would fain convince 
you, that my repentance is ſincere. I ſhall 
go to St. James's ſquare, and there uſe all 
the influence I poſſeſs with the earl, to bring 
about a reconciliation. Should I be fo 
happy as to ſucceed, I ſhall again have the 


honour of - addreſſing you; ſhould I not, 
the only comfort I can derive in my ab- 


ſence will be to know, that you will no 


longer be a ſufferer by pecuniary difficul- 


tier. I write in hope, my dear madam, 


that you will not negative my propoſal, 


which I once more intreat you to accept 
as a reward for your ſufferings. Let it be 


as a mark of your forgiveneſs; and, by fo 


doing, 
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doing, give me the hope, that J am not 


quite an object of deteſtation to you. This 


hope will convey comfort to the tortured 
breaſt of MonctaThH.” 


“As I commented upon this letter, I was 

_ {particularly ſtruck with the malignity of 
lady Avlinge. I had not, fave in the 
| affair with her ſon, ever knowingly offended 
her; but, when I reflected on her character 
and ſentiments, I no longer wondered at 
her conduct. Avarice was the predomi- 
nant feature in it: to gratify that paſſion 
uo ſacrifice was too great; and ſince the 
fortunes of the earl could not, by the union 
of the families, enrich her ſon, that this 
darling hope might not be diſappointed, 
ſhe was baſe enough ſtill more to incenſe 
an angry father againſt his:o:Fending child, 


that, by lowering me in his opinion, and 
| repre- 


* 
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repreſenting my conduct in the moſt unfa- 
vourable point of view, ſhe might con- 
trive to make her children the heirs to his 
fortune: thus, every proſpect ſhe had form- 
ed, from the conduct ſhe had "oy * 
be anſwered. 

] was delighted, as I read, to find, that 
my father had once ſhown an inelination to 


be friendly towards me. © He may yet for- 


give me,” ſaid I; © and oh how richly will 
every . paſt ſuffering be recompenſed by 
his returning kindneſs 

This idea animated my heart, and 
gave colour to my cheek. I encouraged 
the deluſion, and, for a ſhort ſpace, felt as 
happy as if he had already pronounced my 
forgiveneſs: but no ſooner had theſe viſion- 


ary and chimerical hopes vaniſhed, than I 


was more painfully alive to my preſent ſor- 
rows ; for reaſon told me, forgiveneſs from 
ay 
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my father I muſt never expect. From one 


extreme I went immediately to the other, 


and abandoned myſelf to the deſpair, which 
now in turn fo fully poſſeſſed my breaſt. 
«© What a fate is mine!“ ſaid I: * with 
how many miſcrable hours has my diſobe- 
dience made me acquainted, and how many 
more appear in long array before me! When 
will they end, or how will they terminate ? 
Am I not a daughter deſerted by her parent, 
a wife ſeparated from her huſband, poverty 
and miſery hovering over me? Am I not too 
likely to give birth to another little wretch, 
who may live to curſe me, for bringing it 


into ſuch a world of miſery? Oh horrour! 
hbhluoortour! I exclaimed; to be curſed by 
my father and my child, it is too, too much; 
28 human nature cannot endure it! Thus 1 


continued, till relieved and ſoftened by the 
cars, which now flowed abundantly : I felt 
| melancholy 
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melancholy and unhappy, but not deſpair- 
ing, or poignantly wretched. 

« As ſoon as my emotion had a little ſub- 
ſided, I again took up the letter. Very dif- 
ferent were the feelings, which now ope- 
rated on my harraſſed mind. Contempt, 
anger, fear, and hatred, by turns ſucceeded, 
as I read of the villany and malice of one 
man, and the credulity and folly, not to ſay 
' worſe, of the other. I forgave and pitied 
the marquis; but it was a pity ſo nearly 
bordering on cor tempt, that I almoſt 
doubted the ſentiment, I reſolved, how- 
ever, not to be obliged to him, ſave in his 
attempt to reconcile me to my father, 
| immediately wrote to him, firmly, but 
politely, declining his offered kindneſs. 
I faid not a word about the earl, as I left 
it to himſelf to act in that reſpect as he 
pleaſed, as J feared he might take that 

method 
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method of drawing me into a corre ſpond- 
ence; for I could not but yet doubt the 
fincerity of a man, who had given ſuch 
reiterated proofs of duplicity. 
« now ſoon removed to a ſmall neat 
lodging in the town, that I might be ncar 
Mr. Davis, as I determined not to leave the 
neighbourhood till after my lying-in; and, 
that I might be earning a little, I endeavour- 
ed to procure needle- work. From ſo very 
poor a place as Llanbeder much could not 
be expected; though I was ſometimes em- 
ployed by the better ſort of the inhabitants 
in milienery. I tried alſo to eſtabliſh a day 
ſchool; but, as I could not ſpeak welſh, I 
was conſidered as incompetent to the un- 
dertaking. 
« I uſed the utmoſt economy in manag- 


ing my poor poſſeſſions. And here let me 


pay a tribute to the diſintereſted kindneſs 
Loch: and 


S 
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and liberality of Mr. Davis, who ſeized 


every opportunity of conferring kindneſſes 
on me; and that in ſo truly delicate a way, 
that the moſt rigid prude could not have 
been offended. 

« Thus I went on for another four 


months; and I now advanced near that 


period, which might relieve me from all 
my troubles. As I contemplated this ſub- 


ject, the thoughts of my children filled my 


mind with diſmay : as I reflected upon 
their helpleſs, unp rotected tate, how truly 
orph1i2s they would then be, my heart 
ſhuddered, and, but for the friendly relief 


of tears, it would at times have burſt, Yet 


it was after ſuch moments as theſe, that I 
felt the conſolations of religion; that I felt 
an aſſurance of hope, which nothing but a 
ſtrict reliance on the mercies of Providence, 


and implicit truſt in the promiſes made in 
Scripture 


Seripture could inſpire. Often has my heart 
glowed with fervour, and my imagination 
been raiſed above all earthly emjoyments, 
as I contemplated the vaſt concerns of 
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eternity, 
« now wanted little better than a month 


of my time, when my dear boy was taken 
ill. Mr. Davis came immediately to him, 


One look of his confirmed all my miſery; 
it told me I had nothing to expect, For 
three weeks my darling laid in the greateſt 
agony: I never quitted his bed-ſide ; and 


the anxiety, care, and fatigue I ſuffered du- 
Ting this period is inconceivable, 


« At the end of this time my dear Mary 
firſt ſaw light. My good friend would then 
fain have removed my boy to his houſe. 
1 would not agree to this propoſal; indeed 
I could not ſuffer him out of my ſight, but 
had him placed in the bed with me, In 


vain 
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yain he repreſented the extreme injury I 
ſhould do to myſelf by watching him: I 
well knew there was no care hke a mo- 
ther's, and the tenderneſs of maternal love 
could not be ſupplied by any ſecond perſon. 

« Mr. Davis uſed all his powers to fortify 
my mind againſt the fatal hour, that was to 
bereave me of my hope. He begged me, 
to call philoſophy and religion to my aid: 
it was in vain; the tide of grief, with which 
1 was overwhelmed, bore down all oppoſi- 
tion; it admitted not of conſolation. I 


performed my duty, as it were mechani- 


in it; all my feelings were abſorbed by that 
dear object, who lay expiring at my ſide. 
As I ſaw the convulſions, which tore his 
frame ; as I heard the breath grow ſhorter 
and ſhorter, witneſſed the ſtruggle he 
had for reſpiration, and faw the dreadful 


appearance 


en 


iſe. 
ed 
but 

In 
vain 


cally, to my dear Mary; I felt little intereſt 
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appearance of death in a face fo tenderly 
beloved, no wonder that every feeling of 
my ſoul was abſorbed by him. 


« And muſt I part with you, my child, ' 
I cried; © muſt the cold and icy hand of 


death be laid upon you, and the dark 


grave Contain that form, upon which J 
have fo often hung delighted? Shall thoſe 
eyes be cloſed eternally upon your mother, 
never more to ſparkle with pleaſure at her 


approach, or look with regret at her de- 


parture? O wretched being that Iam ! how 
do my ſorrows accumulate! when and 
where will they end! not till the ſame 


dark manſion is prepared for me, which | 


now unlocks it's horrid jaws, to receive 
my angel! Merciful Father,“ faid I, ſink- 
ing down, and for the laſt time claſping 
my boy to my heart, * deſert me not in 


this calamitous hour ! Oh, give me forti- 
tude 


* 
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tude to ſupport myſelf through this trying 
ſcene ! Oh, my child!” I continued ſtill 
preſſing his loved form to my breaſt, © we 
muſt part, the fiat has gone forth; already 
is the film of death ſhading thoſe eyes! 
O God, God! I exclaimed, when will he 
be releaſed from this agony !—Gracious 
Heaven, another convulſion, and now all is 
over And art thou, my child, an angel ? 
and is thy pure and innocent ſoul already 
on the wing toward the ſkies ? Yes, yes, I 
lament, but he rejoices ! I loſe my child, 
ke gains eternity,” 

« Inow fat patiently contemplating him; 
could not weep, but felt a conſciouſneſs 
of wretchedneſs, that defied tears. This, the 
very day week which gave birth to one 
child, deprived me of the other! Cruel 
and inexorable death ! how ſoon did thy 
ruthleſs hand crop, while in the bud, the 

faireſt 


* 


faireſt promiſe of the garden! and tear 
from the parent root that ſhoot, upon which 
it's chief hopes depended ! 
„ Mr. Davis, to whom I had ſent, now 
entered. He had the body of my darling 
removed to his own houſe, from which, 
in a very humble manner, it was conveyed 
to it's laſt peaceful manſion. | 

« From the extreme anguiſh and anxiety 
I had undergone, I became extremely ill; 
and it was not without great difficulty! 
performed the office of nurſe to my little 
Mary, who, however, did not ſuffer by my 


© _-indiſpoſition. 


« The blow, which my boy's illneſs and 
death gave to my conſtitution, I have never 
recovered; and.the ſucceeding events of 
my life have totally undermined it. I know 
I am retiring faſt from this life; I know 


that very ſhortly the fell ſpectre will ſeize 
9 | On 
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on me. I leave my children friendleſs, and 
unprotected; they will be thrown upon the 
mercy of a pitileſs world. Yet {till ] truſt, 


that the Being, who called them into life, 


will protect them through it. He will be 
their friend, though they ſhould be de- 
prived of every other; when my heart is 
no longer ſenſible of feeling, my eye of ſee- 
ing, and I have no power of relieving 
their wants, he will ſupply them, and be to 
them every friend in one. In this ſweet 
hope, which grows to an aſſurance, I ſhall 
calmly, and I hope patiently, wait for that 
hour, which will call me hence, and re-unite 
me to my child. | 
« But not further to digreſs a3 fooner 
was my health re-eſtabliſhed, than I reſolv- 
ed to leave Llanbeder, and, if poſſible, get 
to London. This I was the more anxious 
to do, as every thing ahout this place ſeryed 
* VOL, II. H | to 
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that dejection, which preyed ſo heavily on 


conſulted Mr. Davis, who would fain have 
diſſuaded me from my purpoſe, preſſing 


_ diſtant as I now was, it was next to im- 
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to —_—_— me of my loſs, and was food for 


my ſpirits. Beſides, in London there was 
a chance, nay almoſt a certainty, of my 
obtaining ſome kind of employment. I 


me much to remain where I was ; aſſuring 
me, I ſhould never ſuffer an inconvenience, 
while he had the power of removing it; 
for he regarded me as a kind of ſacred 
depoſit, entruſted to his care; and, there- 


fore, he conſidered himſelf anſwerable for 


my ſaſety. I thanked him gratefully for 
his kindneſs, but told him, that I ſhould 


be wretched, were I to be a tax upon his | 
| benevolence ; that, if I went to London, I 


might yet be noticed by my father, but 


ing con- 
cerning 


poſſible he could hear any th 
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cerning me, and might be led to imagine, 
I wilfully kept out of his way. T his argu- 
ment, I knew, would have weight; I there- 
fore gained my point: but the next diffi» 
culty was, how to accompliſh my purpoſe. 
| Nine guineas were all my ſtock, and with 
this I had to tranſport myſelf and children 
upwards of two hundred and forty miles. 
To do ſo by land was impoſſible, I therefore 
propoſed going by ſea, but delayed my 
voyage, till I ſhould receive letters from 
my huſband, which in about three weeks 
afterwards I did. They contained the pleaſ- 
ing intelligence of his being promoted to 


a majority. He apologized for not mak- 
us ing a remittance to me, but gaye me 
It hopes, that by his next letters he ſhould 
but be able to do ſo. | 
m- « Here again I felt a freſh inſtance of | 
on- the generous delicacy of Mr. Davis, who. 
ung | H'2 had 


had, by the ſame packet, received a letter 
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from Manley; and pretended, that his 
encloſed a fifteen pound note for my 
uſe. 1 aſked to fee the letter; he heſi- 
tated. * No matter,” he ſaid, that was 


the chief of it's contents, and there it was for 


me.” I faw through his generous deſign, 
and refuſed accepting it, alleging the true 
reaſon, that he was the donor, and, I knew, 


could ill ſpare a ſum of the kind. He as 
firmly refuſed taking it back, ſaying, it 


was none of his.” To be ſhort, there was 
no alternative, and I was forced to accept 
it. It was a fortune to me; I ſecured my 
paſſage, and in ten days after, having taken 
an affectionate leave of my nobly difinte- 
reſted friend, I embarked with my dar- 
lings. Si K 

Except the uſual inconveniences of 


ſickneſs, I had no cauſe to complain of out 


voyage, 
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yoyage, which was ſpeedily performed, the 
wind being fair the whole way. I landed 
at Deptford with my little charges, and in 
one of the ſtages proceeded to London. 
I ſhall-not ſtop to tell the ſenſations I 
experienced at again entering this great 
city; they were by no means pleaſant. 
The very different circumſtances, in which 
I now was, to what I had ever before been 
accuſtomed, ſtruck upon my heart with 
peculiar weight, and increaſed my dejec- 
tion. | | 

« J was ſadly at a loſs how to proceed. 
I had not a lodging taken: I knew little 
of the town, and the little I did know was 
in a part, where I did not now wiſh to be 
recognized, At length I recolle&ed the 
nurſe, who had attended me in my lying: in; 
took a coach to her lodgings, and for- 
tunately met with her. She was much fur- 

e priſed 
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priſed to ſee me, but more ſo when ſhe heard 


my motives for viſiting her, which I very 


candidly explained, and aſked her afſiſtance 
in procuring me an apartment. This ſhe 


readily performed, and before eight in the 


evening, I was ſettled in my new habita- 


tion. I had but two rooms ſhabbily fur- 
niſhed, for which I paid eight-ſhillings a 


week, and agreed to give another to the 
girl, to keep them clean, and * other 
menial offices for me. 

« My next care was to procure employ- 
ment. At firſt I painted fan-mounts, which 
nurſe fold for me, to people of diſtinction, 
whom ſhe attended. They bought them 


with avidity, and I had almoſt more to do 
than I could accompliſh. | 


« The woman with whom J lodged was 
remarkably fond of children, and would 
nurſe my Mary for a day together; nurſe 

Sc; .. alſo 
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alſo ſpent all her leiſure time with me. 
Thus, through their means, I could de vote 
more time to my buſineſs, than I could 
otherwiſe have ſpared: but on thoſe days, 
when J could not get aſſiſtance to nurſe 
the child, I uſed to make up for my left 
time, by rifing at three or four o'clock in 
the morning. 

« T afterwards painted and deſigned 
trimmings for gowns, which I got diſpoſed 
of in the ſame way; my kind friend always 
taking them home, and bringing orders to 
me. By theſe means I gained a tolerable” 
ſubſiſtence, ſometimes earning a guinea and 


a half, and ſometimes, but very rarely, two 


guineas a week. 


*The little leiſure J had was devoted to 
my children. I taught Emma to read and 
work, and uſed to converſe with her in 
french, that ſne might underſtand the lan- 

4 gu 


dren. 


guage ; this, with now and then writing to 
my huſband, Mr. Davis, and my couſin 
Emma, with whom I ſtill maintained a cor- 
reſpondence ; though from the events that 
had paſſed it had been much interrupted, 
and even to her I did not enter. into par- 


ticulars of ills, which would have pained 
her to hear, and which I knew ſhe could 


not remedy ;. was the way in which I paſſed 
my time. Sunday was my holiday; after 


church, if the weather would permit, I in- 


dulged myfelf in a walk with my chil- 


* 


« Six months thus rolled away. I had 


| hitherto gleaned a ſcanty and precarious 


ſubſiſtence, for which I worked all hours, 


had deprived myſelf of proper reſt and ex- 
erciſe ; yet I was content, and at times 

. - Cheerful. At others, the remembrance of 
the paſt, when I was the object of admira- 


tions 
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tion, when the young, the vain, and the 
giddy, all flocked around me, taking laws 
from my looks, and faſhions from my 
manners, each eagerly ſtriving to be no- 


ticed by me; what a change! Reflec- 


tion told me, though I obtained by bit- 


ter experience the ſentiments which now 


glowed in my heart, that I was at this 
time a far more uſeful member of ſocicty, 
than when, courted by the multitude, and 


the faſhionable leader of amuſements, I 


was the firſt in every gay aſſembly. Let, 


ſuch is human nature, ſo frail, ſo weak are 


our beſt feelings, that I often ſighed after 
former comforts, comforts of which I now 
felt the deprivation. I tried, however, to 
check this repining ſpirit: I had choſen | 
my own lot ; and therefore had no one but 
myſelf to blame for it. ite 
H 5 1 At 
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e At times, when, overcome with fa- 

\ tigue, or haraſſed by the events of the 
day, I have fat bewailing my deſtiny, la- 
menting my fate, and mentally upbraiding 
fortune for the hard lot I had drawn, I 
have felt I was doing wrong, and have 
prayed for fortitude, , and patient ſub- 
| miſſion. My prayers were heard; I 
thank the great author of all good, that 
Thave acquired a tate of mind, which raiſes 
me above all earthly dependence; and! 
can look forward with anxious ſokcitude, 
to that moment, which will for ever cloſe 

my accounts with this world. | 
« Summer coming on, work was very 
difficult to be obtained ; I was frequently 
without any for a week or a fortnight toge- 
ther. It was not without great trouble that 
I could-get a little plain work; and I was 
2 : 9 olten 
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often obliged to fit up half the night, to 
ear as much as would ſupply the morning's 


_ breakfaſt, At length even this reſource 
failed. In this emergency J applied to my 


landlady, ſay ing, that I knew not what to 
do for money, and begging her to endea- 
your to procure me work. She told me, 
ſhe could raiſe money for me inſtantly. 
This was a joyful ſound; I eagerly in- 
quired how and where ? but when ſhe men- 
tioned the means, my heart died within me. 
To apply to a pawnbroker, I knew not 
how to proceed: I tried to do without it; 


it was in vain; neceſſity breaks through all 


laws. My landlady acted for me in the 
buſineſs. I firſt ſent my watch, then my 


jewels; by degrees all my valuables: in 
Mort, I was obliged to part with my clothes. 
Miſery now made haſty ſtrides; and ſick- 


neſs advanced the cataſtropg e. 
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The weight of my mind preyed upon 
a conſtitution already debilitated, and, in the 
form of a decline, gave every proſpect of 
approaching death. Though the return of 
winter brought employment, yet I became 
fo unwell, I could not fit to it. A con- 
ſtant pain in my ſide, ſhort cough, and op- 
Preſſion on my cheſt, were the indications 
of approaching decay. My Mary was 
eighteen months old; I weaned her, hop- 
ing that by ſo doing, I might gather 

ftrength : for a ſhort time I grew better, 

and returned to my occupation with double 
alacrity. | 
I wrote to Mr. Davis, telling him of 
my diſorder. He anſwered me immedi- 


ES ately, begging me to return to Llanbeder, 


aſſuring me, that air and goats' milk whey 
*would ſoon recover me. To take a journey 
of that length was impoſſible, To quiet 
"Lo | his 


* 
SELINA. b67.4 * 
his friendly anxiety, I wrote in my next, that 
I was much better; and deſcribed my ſitua» 
tion as far more happy than it really was, 
and giving him hope, that the following 
ſummer I would comply with his invitation. 
When the body is enervated, the abilities 
are depreſſed and weakened ; this was the 
caſe with myſelt; I was not by any means 
ſo ſucceſsful this winter as the laſt, I was 
told my colours wanted warmth; there was 
no vivacity in them. No wonder, thought 
I; my mind is a ſtranger to vivacity, and 
what is there to impart warmth to my ima- 
gination? my painting, therefore, is but a 
type of myſelf. I will, however, ſtrive to 
do better. 


* « had long been under extreme anxiety 
'y about captain Manley, from whom I had 
ey not heard for ten months; his laſt letters, 
iet containing only a few haſty lines, inform- ; 
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ing me die was ordered to reinforce, with 
the troops under his command, the garri- 
ſon at Port-au-Prince. Though packet 
fucceeded packet, till I got no letters; I 
fearched every newſpaper with unwearied 
diligence ; there were accounts of battles, 
and ſkirmiſhes, but the name of captain 
Manley was not to be ſeen. I ſent to the 
war office, truſting, that thence I ſhould 
obtain certain intelligence ; there was no 
. account of him; he had been among 
he miſſing in a late engagement, and it 
was generally ſuppoſed he had been taken 
- -priſoner, but no authentic account had 
been received. I could not, ſhould this be 
the caſe, account for his ſilence, and au- 
gured from it nothing but misfortune. 
Thus paſſed, or rather lingered; ano- 
| ther four months, during which 1 experi- 
enced the moſt pinching neceſſity, fre- 
| 4 5 quently 
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quently wanting the common nereſſaries 


of life. For many weeks, our chief ſub- 


ſiſtence was bread and potatoes, and if on 
the ſunday we could have a bit of meat, it 
was regarded as an abſolute luxury. To 
ſuch a ſtate of want was I at length re- 


duced, that I ſhould have regarded finding 


a ſhilling as a treaſure. * Oh!” ſaid I, in- 
ternally, 'as I have, with a breaking heart, 
paced the ſtreets of this great city, * to 
what a plenteous table are thouſands of in- 
dividuals now fitting down! even their 
ſervants are bleſſed with more plenty, than 
F again ſhall ever fee ! Good God !* I con- 
tinued, © who, to ſee me, would think I 
was the daughter of an earl? who, that re- 
garded this ſhabby drefs, or looked in this 


ſqualid and emaciated countenance, could. 


ſippoſe me allied to nobility ? On! my 
cruel, cruel father, where are your feelings 
that 
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that thus you condemn to abſolute want 
your child and grand- children Surely your 
revenge is ſatiated, your anger ſoftened ; 
you cannot always retain it. Did you but 
know, could you but ſee, to what we are 
reduced, would you withhold the common 
aſſiſtance humanity requires? Deſpair, my 
father, almoſt leads me to you; yet, to be 
again curſed; to draw upon the unoffend- 
ing heads of my innocent children the 
ſame bitter malediction, with which I am 
loaded, I cannot; in ſpite of all my miſery, 
all my want, I muſt not riſk it.” 
«Diſtreſs of mind, added to the weak- 
neſs of an already ſhattered conſtitution, ſo 
much impaired my health, that it was not 
without great difficulty I earned from half 
'4 guinea to twelve ſhillings a week; out 
of which I had to pay, eight ſhillings for my 
 * + lodgings, and to ſubſiſt myzelf, and two 
| BY children; 
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children; though my landlady humanely 
offered to take off two ſhillings a week 
from the rent of my apartments. At length 
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having exhauſted every means of ſupply, 
being without work, and ſeeing no proſ- 
pect but that of actually dying for want, 
the dreadful idea of walking the ſtreets for 
ſubſiſtence occurred to me. What am 1 
todo?” ſaid IJ. What is to become of me? 
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to ſee my children periſhing for want; to 
hear their pitiful cries for bread, and to 
know, that I have none to give, no means 
to procure them any; ſurely, ſurely, if 
eyer proſtitution be excuſable, it is in ſuch 
a caſe ! Oh, my children!“ ſaid I, as 1 
ſtedfaſtly regarded them, to what a horrid 
alternative am I reduced! with what ac- 
tions, and thoughts, does miſery bring us 
acquainted! How has one wrong ſtep 
plunged me into miſery, from which I ſee 

no 
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no proſpect of extrication ? And ſhall I, to 
preſerve myſelf from one misfortune, ruſh 
into guilt and infamy ? What can ſave me 
from the reproaches of my own heart: 
What can ſave me from the ſtings of con- 
{cience? Oh no, ao! I continued, finking 
don my knees: © merciful Father! God of 
Heaven! give me ſtrength to avoid temp- 
tation, and patience to endure [misfortune ! 
upon thee 'wholly I rely, to keep my ſteps 
in the paths of virtue; paths, which only 
anfure peace and comfort.” 
In this dreadful moment I had recourfe 
to prayer: I felt I had ſinned; I doubted 
the mercies of my Maker, and was about 

to commit an action, years of repentance 
could not have obliterated, Vet let me not 
ſay I was about to commit it, for my heart 
and ſoul recoiled at the thought, and it was 
| wy the:extreme of wretchedneſs, to which 
I was 


ich 
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was reduced, could bring ſo dreadful an 
idea to my mind. And am I to give 
myſelf up to infamy and vice, becauſe 1 


am in trouble? Am I to derogate from a 


conduct, which has hitherto inſured me the 
approbation of my own Mart, becauſe it 
hath pleaſed the Almighty to afflict me? 


No, no, though ſteeped to the very lips 
in miſery, never will I deſpair 3- never again 


ſhall the thought to do wrong have place 


in my mind. I took up a volume of Blair, 


which lay on the table, and opened it at 
theſe words, “ endure, and thou ſhalt 


- 


overcome.” © 
This fentence was as a balm to my 
heart; J read and re-read the paſſage over, 
ll, gathering and feeling affurance from it, 


Treafed to deſpair, and became reconciled 


to = late. In the evening K landlady 
came 
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came and paid me four ſhillings and fix- 
pence, which an acquaintance of her's had 


for ſome time owed me, for work I had 
done for her. I cannot deſcribe what I 
felt as I took this trifling ſum in my hand, 
or the conviction this relief afforded ; con- 
viction of the power and ability of the 
Omniſcient, to relieve ſuch. as truſted in 
him. I do not deſerve theſe mercies, 
ſaid I, laying the money upon the table: 
0 I doubted the goodneſs of my Creator, and 
was about to ruſh into vice, to preſerve my 
children from want. O never, never, let me 
again doubt or deſpair! let the worſt come, 
1 will cheerfully ſubmit.“ My heart was 
overpowered by the emotions, with which 
it ſtruggled ; emotions it was too little to 
contain. I wept, but they were tears of 
gratitude; tears ſuch as theſe gladden 
X the 
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the heart. My feelings are indeſeribable : 
ſurely I then had a Wenne of thee eternity 
I ſhall ſhortly prove. 

« Tn' two days after I had a viſit from 
my good nurſe, who had been at place in 
the country for three months paſt. To her 
[ recapitulated all the events, that had paſſed 
in her abſence ; let it,” ſaid I, © ſerve as 
a leſſon to us never to deſpair.” She ap- 
peared much ſtruck both with my detail 
and appearance; ſhe heard me with atten- 
tion; then haſtily roſe to go, excuſing her- 
ſelf, as having ſome particular buſineſs. 

« She returned in the evening, but with 
ſo altered a countenance, that ſhe was all 
mirth and ſpirits, and was ſcarcely able to 
contain herſelf, Ar firſt I thought ſhe had 
been drinking too freely, ſo much was ſhe 
exhilarated. At length, fitting herſelf down, 
and ſmoothing her apron, ſhe put her hand 


into 


| 


kerchief; then, untying a corner of it, 


c For Heaven's fake,” kaid I, © where 
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inte her pocket, and drew from it her hand- 


dropped into her lap a number of guineas, 
which baſtily gathering wo} her *. ſhe 
put into mine. Fa 


did you get all this money? how came you 
by it? and why do you give it to me?” 
It is yours, it is yours, replied the 
poor creature, almoſt frantic with joy. 
Mine!“ ſaid I, in the utmeſt atoniſh- C 
ment, it is impoſſible : be calm, I con- 
jure you; tell me how you acquired this 
ſum, and for what purpoſe you give it me. P 
I will tell you all,“ ſhe returned, if E 


you promiſe not to be offended with me * 


for interfering in your affairs. bu 
« I will promiſe any thing, every thing, 

I replied; * only be quick, and relieve me 
from the agitation I feel.” Indeed, my 
| heart 
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heart beat with unuſual quickneſs ; I knew 
not what to think, or to whom I was obliged 
for ſuch a ſum. She then began - 

« After you, madam, had informed me 
of the diſtreſsful ſituation, in which you for 


ſome time palt have been, and the wretched 
| ſtep it had almoſt prompted you to take, 


the thought ſtruck me, that I would go to 
the earl, and try whether, as if for an in- 
different perſon, I could not obtain aſſiſt- 
ance from him. I haſtened to St. James's 
quare, and eaſily procured admiſſion. I 
boldly ſent word to my lord, that, if he 
pleaſed, I ſhould be glad to ſpeak to him. 
He ordered me to come up. At firſt I 
ne vas almoſt fearful of telling my errand ; 

but, upon his ſaying, © Well, goody, in 


18 what can I ſerve you?” I took courage, 
me and faid, I was come a begging. © Not 
or yourſelf, ſurely,” faid his lordſhip. 1 
_ replied, 


what 1 had farther to ſay, 
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replied, © No; but for a young perſon I 
had known in her better days.“ I then 
told him, concealing the names, ſo much 


of your ſtory as I thought neceſſary for 


him to know. He put his hand into his 


pocket, and gave me three guineas. Struck 


with his generoſity, and thinking if he felt 
and did thus much for a ſtranger, how 
much more he would do, when he knew 
whom he was ſo eſſentially relieving, 1 
fell, upon my knees, and begged his lord- 
ſhip's.-pardon. I ſaid, if he would forgive 
my boldneſs, J would tell him all the truth. 
He ſeemed very much amazed, and de- 
fired me to proceed. I then, madam, 
related all I knew of you and your con- 
cerns. I thought he was ſeveral times about 
to ſtop me, bur yet ſeemed anxious to hear 


Y 
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« After I had finiſhed my account, he 
ſternly aſked me if you knew of my com- 
ing. I told him you did not. © Woman, ſaid 
his lordſhip, attempt not to deceive me. 
I affured him I did not. He then queſtioned 
me concerning the captain : he had heard 
he was gone abroad: was he ſtill living ? 


| faid I believed he was; but you were 


under extreme anxiety on his account, not 


having heard from him for a length of time. 

« He then aſked me about the children, 
and wanted to. xnow how old your little boy 
was, When he heard he was dead, he ap- 
peared much hurt, but ſtill kept queſtion- 
ing me. I replied as well as I could to all 
his queſtions : then, putting his hand into 
his pocket, he pulled out twenty guineas, 
and put them into my hand, faying, that it 
was to be conſidered as a gift for the little 
girls; that he had ſolemnly [worn | never to 
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aſſiſt you, let your diftreſſes be what they 
might ; that he was not to be prevailed on 
to do any thing for you, and it was a reſo. 
| lution, to which he was reſolved to adhere. 
| c] was ſo thank ful for what he had done, 
that I did not attend to any thing he faid 


farther, and was juſt coming away, when 
he called me back, to aſk me what I ſhould 


- 2 —— — ——ů— 


= have for the nurſing of a poor man's child: 


Do not,“ he very gravely ſaid, © over- 
rate it, but tell what you would expect 
with a nurſe- child.“ I replied, © five ſhil- 
lings a week.” That, then,” he returned, 


© I will pay weekly for each of the children: 


you may come or ſend every week for the 


money; but be carcful never to mention 
the name of their mother; as I ſaid before, 
any application on her account will be uſe- 
leſs. He then told me to go to the houſe- 


Keeper, and get ſome refreſhment, but to 
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be careful not to ſay a word of what had 
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paſſed. I was, however, too anxious to 
come to you with the preſent to ſtop for 
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any thing, ſo haſtened back immediately. 
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« Here my faithful friend ended her 
little narrative. Though grateful for this 
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welcome and very unexpected fupply, I was 
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yet exceſſively diſtreſſed, to think my father 


3 


was ſtill ſo inexorable towards me. Surely, 


} furely, I have expiated my fault, if tears, 
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if penicence, if ſufferings can expiate it: 
1 O could he read my heart; could he wits 
neſs the forrow with which it is loaded, it's 


remorſe and grief for what is paſt, ſurely, , 


fs 

* lurely, he would not withhold his pardon! 
\ « I was, however, thankful and grate ful, 
* that he nad done as much as he had for me: 
U it opened to me a ſource of conſolation, in 


10 knowing, that after my death my children 
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would at leaſt be preſerved from want, and 
I doubt not but when that event happens, 
he will ſtill continue, if not extend, his kind- 
neſs. But what could I ſay to the worthy 
woman, that had been the inſtrument of 
this conſolation ? I would fain have forced 
on her part of my riches, but this ſhe ſted- 
faſtly refuſed: I had then nothing but thanks 
to return, but they were the moſt grateful, 
that ever warmed a heart. 
I now got back ſeveral things, with 
which I had been obliged to part. Among 
the reſt, the pictures of my huſband, and 
TH honoured though diſobeyed, father and 
mother, were moſt valuable: theſe I ſhall 
treaſure to the laſt moment of exiſtence. 


| « | muſt now, as I have brought. my 


n happy ſtory down to the preſent moment, 


: * in the preſent, and ſhall continue it 
Journal 
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journalwiſe ;- or rather as incident offers, 

or matter ſtrikes worthy of notice. In- , 

deed, my health is fo very indifferent, that | 

Jam unable to write much at a time. J 

« Monday. I have gotten an unexpected | 
| ſupply of work : it will laſt all the week.- ] 
; By letters I have this day received from : 
. Mr. Davis, I am much preſſed to go down 3 
| to Llanbeder. He offers to meet me fifty IJ 
miles on my journey, If I do not get bet- 4 

h ter in a month's time, I will comply with 1 
g his requeſt, as I feel the neceſſity of trying 1 
id ſome remedy for relief; and change of air 4 
id may do wonders for me. | : 
al «© Thurſday.—Nothing material has oc- i 
curred. I am ſtill fixed to viſit Llanbeder, f 

but muſt go by ſea; a land journey would by 

un- be too expenſive. I muſt leave my chil- ; 
-nt, dren for a little time: I grieve to do fo, bf 
e It 3 I am well aſſured I have but a very ſhort * i 
"al 13 5 ſtay „ 
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ſtay to make in this world. When ſhall! 
hear from my huſband? Days, weeks, 
months roll on, and flill I cannot obtain 
the leaſt intelligence of him. What can 
be the reaſon? How ready is imagination 
to ſuppoſe the worſt? But 1 muſt not 
dwell upon the idea. 

e Tuęſday.—Nurſe has * with me, 
and has agreed to take care of my darlings 
during my abſence. Good God ! ſhould 
never ſee them more! fhould the iron 
hand of death ſeize it's victim, before ſhe can 
again reach London !—But I muſt not think 
of it; the gieat Father of mankind is all- 


_  aufficientz upon his Providence ] rely. 

* A fortnight more has paſſed; ſtill I 
-ſcramble on, not materially worſe, but 
no means - better. To-morrow I em- 
bark for. Llanbeder. Shall I.never again 


be permitted to ſee my children? never 
| more 
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more hear their delightful prattle, or be 


ſoothed and comforted by their endearing 


careſſes? Yes, I will ſtill hope, that I ſhall 


be preſerved to ſee them again. At four 
o'clock to-morrow I leave them, perhaps 
for ever. This 1s an idea, that, with all 
my philoſophy, I cannot overcome : I will 
then ſeek in employment a relief from 
thought, Hoo 

« Llanbeder, Aug. 4.— The parting 
with my dear children affected me ſo much, 
that when I got on-board, I was obliged 
immediately to go to bed. We weighed 


anchor, and with a fair wind arrived off the 


place of our deſtination ; but a breeze from 
the land ſetting in, we were in danger of 


being driven upon the rocks, which lie 


around the northern point of the town, and 
we were again obliged to put out to ſea. 
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This unpleaſant circumſtance detained us 
a week, as it was all that time before we 
could again get into port. 

« was met and conducted home by my 
worthy friend, whoſe joy to ſee me was un- 
bounded, though he was evidently ſhocked 
at my looks. He has put me upon a milk 
diet, and I think I am already better. I 
have viſited the grave of my darling, and 


- feel a melancholy conſolation in it. 


Aug. 16.—Nurſe has been very good. 
She has already written to me. My chil- 
. dren are both well and happy. Juſt now 
mentioning my father's donation to .them, 
Mr. Davis adviſes me to reſide in Llan- 
beder. He ſays, we may ſupport ourſelves 
| very well upon twelve or fourteen ſhil- 
lings a week. This is certainly a good 
plan, as my health, I have no doubt, will 
BS: 4s amend, ' 


amend, and I ſhall then be able to attend to 
their education; but I will not determine 
immediately. 

« Sept. 1.—Another month has rolled on. 
The pain of my ſide has returned: I am 
weaker, and not near ſo well as I was. 
Merciful Heaven, I thank. thee, that my 
children ſtill continue in health. Nurſe 
writes me they are always aſking for their 
mamma. | 

« Letters from the Weſt Indies this mo- 
ment arrived. The final ſtroke has at 


length been ſtruck, that will ſoon conſign 


this fragile form to it's laſt peaceful man- | 
hon. My huſband is no more. This blow 
only was wanting to complete the ſorrows 


I have known. I cannot write more; 1 
cannot now command my pen. 

© This, then, is the termination of all 
my hopes and proſpects; hopes, which 


„ 
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15 have 
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have enabled me to ſtruggle with calamity; 
proſpe ds, which, though diſtant, have re- 
lie ved my ſaddened fight. They are all 
ſunk, all buried in the cold boſom of the 
earth. It was upon this ſpot I parted with 
my poor Manley; it was upon this ſpot my 
foreboding heart preſaged our parting was 
eternal: fatal and true preſentiment ! - 

© With caution and tenderneſs my kind 
friend broke this intelligence to me ; but 
the letters I myſelf had received undid all 
his precautions. Yet I will ſtrive even to 
outlive hope; I will endeavour to live for 
my children. Alas! how ſoon will they be 
really orphans ! Deſolate and unhappy crea- 
ture, as I am, to which ever fide I turn 
my eye, the proſpect is dark and gloomy. 
Abandoned by my father, my huſband no 
more, my children at a great diſtance from 


me, my health declining, my exiſtence pre- 


carious, 


55 
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carious, ſickneſs and ſorrow have humbled 
me to the duſt. When ſhall I calt off this 
load of mortality ? When will my ſoul be 
joined to the dear objects of it's love? 
Surely this place 1s fatal to me ! firſt my 
darling, my boy; now .my huſband! O 
death! when will thy inſatiate appetite be 
ſatisfied ? Never, till all things vaniſh, 

« Sept. 17,—Mr. Davis ſays, I am now 
entitled to a penſion : that, as my huſband 
had a majority, it will, with my father's _ 
allowance to my clear little girls, be ſuffi- 
cient to maintain us very genteelly. But 
it ſeems I muſt go and apply for it. I am 
loſt to all concern about myſcif; I am in 
different to every thing; a total apathy has 
poſſeſſion of me. I am very ill. I believe 
I ſhall not be long among the number of 
the penſioned ; but I will go: I ſhall at 
leaſt have the melancholy conſolation of 

1.6 breathing. 
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breathing my laſt ſighs in the arms of my 
children ; I ſhall then be once again with 
them. Ah! where is my apathy, where 
my inſenſibility, that this idea cauſes ſuch 
a throbbing at my heart? I thought it was 
dead to pleaſure or to pain. Fond flut- 
terer, thou convinceſt me I am yet mortal: 
oh be ſtill! this emotion is too much 
ſor me. 

« To-morrow I again truſt myſelf to the 
ſea; to-morrow I am to take a laſt fare- 
wel of my excellent friend. Peace be with 

thee, then, oh moſt worthy, moſt diſinte- 
reſted of thy ſex ! Long mayeſt thou live 
to adorn ſociety, and bleſs mankind ; and 
when thy earthly race is run, mayeſt thou 
: in Heaven reap a ſolid reward for all thy 
- goodneſs while on earth! 
This night 1 will once again indulge 
|  myfelf vim a viſit to the remains of my 
3 4 | child, 
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child. Soon, foon ſhall I join him. De- 


lightful thought! pleaſing, happy proſpe&t! 


Let me enjoy it. | 

« Nov. 13.—Again I am in London: 
once more, after truſting the deceitful 
ocean, have I held to my fond heart the 


darlings, in whom all my earthly wiſhes 


centre. This, a week ago, I little ex- 
pected, when a watery grave ſeemed yawn- 
ing to receive me. Treacherous ele- 
ment, whoſe ſmiling face and glaſſy ſurface 
contain ſuch hidden terrours! Surely thou 


wert in uniſon with the gloomy feelings of 


my heart, that, by thy violent agitation, 
thou repliedſt fo reſponſively to the heavy 
ſighs, that tear this wretched boſom ! But 
let me be grateful; let me thankfully adore 
the mercies of the Omnipotent, that, pre- 
ſerving me from thy perils, has ſaved me 
to ſee and embrace my children. 


« Nov. 
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. Nov. 27.—I continue very ill: ſpaſms, 


and a violent oppreſſion on my cheſt, al- 
moſt overcome me. I would apply for 
advice, but I muſt not contract debts I 
| cannot pay. Nurſe will, I dare ſay, be 
able to find ſome remedy, that will in part 
relie ve me. 


« Nev. 30.— What a propoſal ſhe has 
made, and yet how tenderly and fearfully 
ſhe made it! To go to an hoſpital ! my 
heart revolts at the thought. This is 
pride: and am I in a ſituation that will 
Warrant it? No, no, let me conquer it. 
Have I not the beſt leſſon of humility, the 
| beſt pattern for ſubmiſſion, ſet me in Holy 
- Writ? Does it not furniſh me with the 
- brighteſt examples? and ſhall I, a worm, 
a being, whoſe exiſtence will be ſcarcely 
remembered beyond the day; ſhall I feel 
or encourage ſo defpicable a, vice? 


« Dec. 
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&« Dec. 3.—lI have been, and am ac- 
cepted. Wedneſday, then, I am to go in. 
Well, Iwill now cloſe all my accounts with 
this world; I will write to my father, and 
then all worldly concerns are at an end. 
Yet, how ſhall I fet about this arduous 
talk ? how ſhall I dare addreſs him ? But 
my duty demands it; I muſt, therefore, 
perform it. 

« And now, O Creator and Preſerver of 


mankind, receive my fleeting ſpirit, and 


pardon my erring ſoul. Enable me to 
ſupport myſelf through the trying hour 
that is at hand. To thy watchful Provi- 
dence and almighty power I commend my 


babes, in full aſſurance, that thou, Wo 
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teedeſt the young ravens, who art the ſup- - 
port and protector of the widow and father- 

leſs, will not deſert them, but guide and 
protect them through the paths of life. Rn” 
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« Let a lock of my hair be ſaved, and 
ſent to lady Emma Delby, now marchioneſs 
de Tournois. Let her alſo have the read- 

ing of this manuſcript: it will account for 
| my filence on many ſubjects I ſhould have 
1 communicated. Should my father wiſh it, 
he muſt have the firſt reading; but, above 
All, let it be put into the hands of my chil- 
| dren, when they ſhall arrive at that dan- 
gerous age, in which the imagination car- 
| ries away the judgment. From this me- 
morial of my life, let them learn, that duty 
and obedience to parents and friends brings 
it's own reward, while a different conduct 
* carries with it it's own puniſhment,” 
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« Lady Selina Manley, to the right honourable 
the earl of Delmore. 


« WITH a palpitating heart, and un- 


ſteady hand, do I preſume to addreſs a 


once fond, but now, alas, offended parent ! 
I well know, my lord, how little I ought 
to expect you will even deign to read this: 
but when it ſhall be delivered td you, the 
hand of death will for ever have cloſed 


eyes, which have inceſſantly wept for their 


fault; and the heart of the writer can no 
longer throb with the anguiſh of repent- 
ance, Bitter have been my ſorrows, and 
heavy my afflictions: ſickneſs and diitreſs 
have, in various ſhapes, aſſailed me; and 
have at length brought me to an early 


tomb, and to that tomb ſhall I deſcend”. 
ſtill lying under the heavy denunciations f 
mõye 
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my father. Oh, my lord, let me conjure 
you by the affection you once had for your 

child, let not your anger extend beyond 
the grave; look into that which is now 
preparing to receive me, and ere the laſt 
clod of earth be thrown over my remains, 
pronounce your forgiveneſs; ſo ſhall the 
mould preſs lighter on my boſom, and my 
ſoul with quicker flight aſcend to that high 
Heaven, to which it hopes to be ſhortly 
conveyed. Be, not more ſevere, O my 
temporal, than that ſupreme Judge, before 
whom I ſhall fo ſoon have my audit. I 
have erred, but I can err na longer. My 
repentance has been long and heavy. In 
8 the Fayeſt hours of life, in my apparently 
> happieſt moments, the memory of my fa- 
ther's diſpleaſure has ſaddened all the feſ- 


tive ſcenes, with which I have been 


| ſurrounded; I have inwardly ſighed at 


the 
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the recollection of my undutiful conduct; 
and ſhall I dare, my lord, make a requeſt 
to you? Is not the time paſt, in which a 
requeſt of mine will be attended to? Be- 
lie ve me, my beloved, my honoured father, 
0 permit me to call you by that revered 
name, that for myſelf I would not have 
ventured to make one, or ſcarcely attempt 
to addreſs you; but there is another, a 
{till dearer intereſt, which preſſes upon my 


| fad heart, and calls for all it's exertions; it 
is that of two orphan children, who have. 


not, when deprived of me, a protector 


in the world, Your kind ſupport. will 


keep them from abſulute want; but your 
countenance will ſave them from contempt. 


O, my lord, I implore you not to be deaf 
to my petition, for, in the mct humble 


ſenſe of the word, it is one; on my knees 
I write this, knees which can hardly ſuſtain 


: this. 
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this tottering frame; the power of extend- 


ing your forgiveneſs to my own perſon 
cannot now be exerted, but in thoſe of my 
children it may ſtill be ſhown; withhold 
it not, then, I conjure you. Alas! I have 
but this hope to reconcile me to parting 
with them; this hope in life clings to my 
heart in death; it will ſmooth the rugged 
pillow of that bed, which lies prepared for 
me. | 

„ cannot, my lord, take a final leave 


: of you even by letter, The emotions, which 


now agitate my heart, convince me, that 
every paſſion is not yet extinct. Pardon 
me, my lord, pardon me, my revered, my 
honoured father; and do not deny this laſt, 


only requeſt of the almoſt expiring 
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The addreſs to Wenne drew tears from 
the eyes of the two orphans: as they pro- 


ceeded, they were ſtill more affected. They 


thought their grandfather a monſter of har- 
barity, that could fo unfeelingly diſcard his 
only child ; and notwithſtanding her repent- 
ance, maintain his anger againſt her. Of 
their father they felt aſhamed ; and, when 
they came to the account of his viſit to the 
marquis of Monceath, and that nobleman's 
propoſals, they laid down the paper ; let 
us not ſeek a farther knowledge of our 
parent's faults,” ſaid Emma. Well might 
Mr. Davis ſay, we might condemn, though 
not deſpiſe him; how 15 it poſſible to pre- 
vent it? In what a dreadful light does his 

character appear ? . 
Unable, however, to ſuppreſs their curi- 
oſity, they again took it up; and now 
| reading, 
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5 * 
reading, now weeping, now commenting, 
they at length finiſned it. 

Fhe account of their mother's death, 
which was ſubjoined to it, quite overcame 
them; their hearts, ever alive to a tale of 
ſenſibility, were quite overpowered by this, 
in which themſelves were ſo deeply inte- 
reſted, | 

The marquis of Monceath, from whom 
moſt of their parent's forrows had origi- 
nated, appeared to them a hideous mon- 
ſter of vice and depravity : they conſider- 
ed him as the object, that ſtimulated their fa- 
ther to the commiſſion of acts, which his own 

better principles would have avoided ; but 


who, /infatuared by one leading vice, had, 


from that, been hurried into many. Alas!“ 
faid Emma, © we cannot reſpect our father, 
we might almoſt be exculed deteſting him, 


for uſing ſo unworthily a woman of ſuch 
9 virtue 


« 
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virtue and honour, as our mother: but 


| fince we cannot deny his follies, let us draw 


2 veil over them, and remember how ſin- 
cerely he repented them. Then, taught by 
his example, avoid giving way to any par- 
ticular paſſion, 

« But of our mother, we may be proud,” 
replied Mary; © one only action excepted, 
her life was a bright pattern of piety and 
reſignation, Had we but ſcen this manu- 
ſcript, before we went into Wales, with 
what different feelings ſhould we have 


viſited Tregwyllynd ! as it is, it again pre- 


ſents every object freſh to my recollee- 


tion. 


« Her ſufferings,” anſwered Emma, 


* were all in conſequence of giving way to 
an ill placed affection :”” here ſhe ſighed 


deeply. The fear, that her own was mil. 


placed, roſe in her mind, and ſhe already 
began, 


=P 192 IIIA. 


x began, in idea, to anticipate the evils, that 
8 might enſue. The character of Mr, 
| Davis, ever high in their eſteem, now roſe | 
higher than ever. Nor was the tear of 
gratitude reſtrained, which flowed to the 
memory of the nurſe ; who, by her bold- 
neſs, had procured their mother ſuch efſen- 
tial rehef; and who had been the humble 
means of placing them in the ſituation they 
now enjoyed. She had been dead ſome | 
years, fo that tears were the only | retury 
they could make. * 
Towards the end of the narrative, as 
their father's conduct amended, how did 
--- +. theſe truly good girls, with pious feeling, 
"wo © dwell on every circumſtance, that ſerved to 
exhibit it in better points of view. Lt 
us hope,” ſaid Emma, his errours pro- 
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ceeded more from the head than the heart. WM we 
As the miſt of paſſion diſperſed, they fel 
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more reconciled to their grandfather; * for, 


faid they, © has he not placed us in a reſpec- 

table and even opulent ſituation? He might 

ſtill farther have extended his reſentment ö 
to our mother, by deſerting her children, 

and leaving them expoſed to poverty and 
miſery; let us then, inſtead of condemn- 

e ing him, be grateful that he has ſo far 

y noticed us, as to place us in the ſituation 

we enjoy.” 


6 Above all,” returned Emma, „let 


«vs learn, from the ſufferings of our parents, 


a WW the miſeries attending on clandeſtine mar- 4 
iid WW riages, and underhand proceedings. How I 
ng, many young people ruſh into this errour, : 
| to under the idea, that paternal affection has ; £ 
Let WI but to ſee and forgive! By the ſternneſs \ 
to- and unrelaxing ſeverity of our grandfather, | 
cart. ve are taught a very different leſſon, who, b 
felt WF rather than recede from a raſh determina- 1 0 
oe vol. ix, 3 tion, — 
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tion, had nearly ſeen his child periſh for 
want even of the common neceſlaries of 
life.” 

To the memory of their mother they 
gave many tears ; and ſo much were they 
affected by the account of what ſhe had 
ſuffered, that the reading her narrative had 
fixed a melancholy, and dejection of ſpirits 
on them, which, for many days, they could 
not ſhake off. Mrs. F erguſon, attributing 
it to the parting Nich Mr. Davis, did all 
in her power to diſſipate it. 

_ Emily was conſtantly propoſing ſome 
party of pleaſure, in which they were to 
engage. With a reluctance uncommon to 
young people, mils Stanley partook of 
theſe amuſements. The reading of her 
- mother's narrative had convinced her of 
their inſufficiency, to procure happineſs. 
A life of buſtle and fatigue. was by no 

| 1 5 means 
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means to her taſte ; ſhe had too many in- 
tellectual reſources, to fly to diſſipation be- 
cauſe ſhe knew not better how to fill her 
time. Mary was conſidered by Mrs. Fer- 
guſon as much too young to be frequently 
ſeen in public. Emma, therefore, obtained 
that lady's permiſſion, to remain at home 
with her filter, 

The family, in which our heroine now 


reſided, ſaw a great deal of company, and 


entered freely into the diverſions London 


afforded. Mr. Ferguſon loved his chil- 
dren almoſt to doating. It was that blind 


kind of affection, which prevented his de- 


nying them any amuſement, they thought 


proper to partake; and Emily, who had 


a taſte for what the world calls pleaſure, 
entered with avidity into 1t's delights, 
Emma Stanley found, that, if ſhe followed 
the fame round, ſhe ſhould have no time 
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for occupations, that claimed a ſuperiour 
attention, and of which ſhe was fond. If 
T hurry on in this manner,” faid ſhe to 
Emily, as they were one day talking over 
the ſeveral parties in which they were en- 
gaged for the enſuing week, © my morn- 
ings will be all devoted to ſleep and dreſs, 
and my evenings to purſuits of which 1 
ſhall ſoon be weary ; while for them I muſt 
give up many, in which I take delight. 
To read, write, take the pencil in hand, or 
even to think, are now, I believe, quite out 
of the ſyſtem of a modern fine lady; and, 
as I do not wiſh to give up theſe privi- 
leges, and as neither my health nor fortune 
will admit my proſecuting your plans with 
propriety or comfort to myſelf, you muſt 
have the goodneſs to excuſe my participat- 
ing them. I know you will at firſt laugh 
at my odd notions, as you will calt them; 

| 73 but 
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but cuſtom will reconcile you to their 
Ps. and you will leave me to their 


enjoyment.” 


In her heart Emily was not forry, to hear 


this determination, The ſoftneſs and gen- 
tleneſs of Emma Stanley's manners had al- 
ready made apoſtates of two of her favou- 
rite beaux, and ſhe ſecretly vowed, ſhe 
would ſeize the firſt opportunity, that of- 


fered, of trying her power upon ſome of 
her friend's lovers. | * 


George Ferguſon had, unknown toE mma; 


aſked his father's permiſſion. to addreſs 


her. Though, in the article of family, 
they were in the dark, yet as they knew 
it was a noble one, to which their wards 
belonged, they gave a kind of ambiguous 


conſent to their ſon's requeſt. He now, 


therefore, commenced the profeſſed lover 
of miſs Stanley, who repeatedly denied him, 
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though he till perſiſted in his ſuit, Emily, 
who was his chief confidant, aſſuring him 
he was not indifferent to her friend. She 
could not forgive Emma for attracting her 
lovers, and not knowing any other way to 
be revenged on her, kindly adopted this ; 


hoping that by by ſo doing, ſhe ſhould 


prevent the attention of others. She knew, 
that George was an object of indifference 
to her, nay, almoſt of diſlike ; and ſhe 
determined to revenge the affront her 
beauty had received, by thus diſturbing her 
friend's peace. Miſs Stanley, when ſhe 
had fo repeatedly denied young Ferguſon, 


expected he -would withdraw his preten- 


ſions, and no longer teaze her with pro- 
feſſions of a love ſhe could not return: 


finding, however, that he did not, ſhe re- 


ſolved not to liſten to him, but be deaf to 


all he ſaid. If ſhe wiſhed to partake of 
. hw the 
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the amuſement of a ball, ſhe could not, 
becauſe he would force himſelf on her for 
a partner. If they went to the play, or 
opera, he was ſure to take his ſcat next to 
her; if they walked, he was at her ſide; in 
ſhort, he haunted her every where; if ſhe- 
ſtayed at home, as was frequently the caſe, 
he declined joining the parties in which the 
family were engaged, and ſtaid likewiſe : 
thus he broke through every plan ſhe had 
formed for her own comfort. His viva- 
city, which before had pleaſed, now ap-. 
peared levity and boldneſs ; and ſhe would 
not even give him credit for a good heart, 
« ſince,” ſays ſhe, © he delights in tor- 
menting.“ 

Thus things went on, till Chriſtmas was 
paſt, when ſir James and lady Mordaunt, 
with their daughters, returned to town. 
The morning after their arrival, mifs 

K 4 | Stanleys 
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them.. The firſt news they heard was 
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Stanleys received an invitation, to dine in 
Mortimer- ſtreet. This invitation was ac- 
cepted with much pleaſure on the part of 
the ſiſters; they haſtened to meet their 
friends, who received them with unfeigned 
pleaſure. Sir James, indeed, though glad 
to ſee them, yet wanted that cordial warmth, 
with which he had hitherto welcomed 


Howard's having been made a captain, 
and this promotion was ſhortly expected 
to be followed by the command of a 
ſhip. © My brother,” ſaid miſs Mor- 
daunt, © has obtained this preferment en- 
tirely through merit; in a late action he 
ſignalized himſelf ſo much, by his coolneſs 
and intrepidity, that his captain wrote in 


ſuch favourable terms to the admiralty of 
his conduct, that he was immediately no- 
ticed: to add to the pleaſure this intelli- 

gence 


. * . — - 
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gence gives, we expect ſhortly to ſee - 


>. 4 


him; indeed, we do not know, whether 
he may not be in London in leſs than a 
fortnight.” 

When the ladies retired from table, miſs 
Mordaunt conducted Emma to her dreſ- 
ing- room; and told her ſhe was the per- 
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ſon, for whom her brother had thus ſigna- a 
lized himſelf, “ am,” ſaid ſhe, taking a 
letter from her pocket- book, my bro- 

ther's correſpondent and confidant; IL ſaw 

his attachment to you while at Llanarth, 
rallied him upon it, and at length obtained 

his confidence. This letter,“ ſhe con- 


tinued, opening it, © like every other 1 
| have received, mentions you in almoſt 
| every line. The hope, that my father will 
conſent to his union with you, animates him 
| in danger, and inſpires him with courage. 


He expects you, as the reward of all his- 
K 5 i tolls; 
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toils; and one of the firſt ſteps he means 
to take on his return is, to ſolicit fir James's 
permiſſion to pay his addreſſes to you. To 
that permiſſion I look forward with the 
greateſt pleaſure; for indeed I know of none] 
ſhall feel more ſenſibly, than that of ſeeing a 
brother I ſo much eſteem, and who is really 
worthy of my affection, united to a wo- 
man ſo deſerving as my Emma.” 
Emma was pleaſed and flattered by this 
diſcourſe. To be thought on with affec- 
tion by the family of the man ſhe loved, 
was indeed a high gratification to her; yet 
fomething within told her, that the hope 
of being more than a friend to that family 
was vain. To miſs Mordaunt, as to a real 
friend, ſhe would have unboſomed herſelf, 
and told the- fears, with which her heart 
was oppreſſed. © Ah!” ſaid ſhe mentally, 
„while only Emma Stanley, and under 
? * - the 
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the care of guardians, I might act in con- 
formity to the wiſhes of my heart; but now 
that I am, though unowned, allied to no- 
bility by the neareſt ties of blood, I muſt 
endeavour to act ſo as to merit the ap- 
probation of my relations.“ 

She longed to unfold the ſecret of 
her birth to her friend, but without 
aſſigning a reaſon why it had been hi- 
therto kept concealed, ſhe could not, as it 
would be the means of bringing both her 
father and mother into notice; beſides, the 
ſecrecy, to which ſhe was enjoined, forbad 
the diſcloſure. She had often been anxious, 
to make inquiries concerning her grand- 
father, but ſhe had hitherto moved in à 


circle, where ſhe had little chance of ob- 


taining the deſired intelligence; and the 
fear of raiſing impertinent curioſity had 
likewiſe prevented her. 
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The day Howard Mordaunt was expect- 
ed home, his ſiſters invited miſs Stanleys 
to meet him; but Emma, conſcious of her 
own weakneſs, and fearful of betraying her- 
ſelf, apologized, under pretence of an en- 
gagement, for ſtaying at home. Still ſhe 
entertained a hope, or rather expectation, 
that he would call in Bedford-row ; every 
rap at the door, every coach that ſtopped, 
put her ſpirits into ſuch a flutter, that it was 
with difficulty ſhe could diſguiſe the agita- 
tion ſhe underwent. 1.49 

Breakfaſt next morning was not re- 
moved, when Mr. Mordaunt was announc- 
ed; Emma changed colour, but betrayed 
no other ſign of emotion; and diſguiſing, 
as well as ſhe could, the feelings of her 
" heart, ſhe received him gracefully and 
kindly. | 30 31 
The 
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The prying eyes of Emily Ferguſon, 
however, ſaw in this interview, that there 
was ſomething to be concealed. The 
reſtraint ſo evident on the fide of Mor- 
daunt, with the conſciouſneſs that over- 
ſpread the face of Emma, left her no room 
to doubt; but anxious to ſatisfy her curioſity, 
ſhe haſtily drew Mary from the room, and did 
not let her reſt, till ſhe had obtained the in- 
telligence of Howard's being very partial to 
Emma. Their departure left the lovers 
together, for Mrs. Ferguſon was buſied in 
affairs of the family. 

And now Emma felt the awkwardneſs * 
her ſituation. She knew not what to ſay, 
or how to look. Howard, however, im- 
mediately availed himſelf of this favour- 
able opportunity, to entertain her on the 
ſubject of his paſſion,, She received his. 
avowal with moſt and ſweetneſs; ſhe. 
wiſhed 
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wiſhed rather to diſcourage than authorize 
his addreſs; yet this wiſh militated ſo 
much againſt the real ſentiments of her 
heart, that ſhe fat filent, unknowing how 
to act. He then preſſed her to allow him 
to ſpeak to her friends. Of my father's 
conſent,” ſaid he, in all the ſanguineneſs of 
hope, I am in no doubt; he loves me 
too well, not to be happy at any event, that 
can promote my felicity ; and with whom 
can I be ſo happy as with the lady before 
me, whoſe ſweetneſs and underſtanding will 
make my whole life paſs as a happy dream?” 
Emma bowed to his compliment ; ſhe too 
thought, that with the man before her ſhe 
ſhould know nothing but felicity. Yet 
knowing, that from her ſituation, ſhe was not, 
conformably to her ideas of right, at liberty 
to marry for ſome years, ſhe heſitated at 
granting his requeſt; At length ſhe faid, 
©» "$38; 688 «. 1 
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« have no friends, Mr. Mordaunt, at leaſt 
none by whom I am owned; and till there 
is a proſpect, that I ſhall be acknowledged, 
I cannot think of entering into yours, or 
any other family.“ | 
% No friends!” replied Howard, 


« where is Mr. Davis? where is Mr. 


Ferguſon ?” 


« Alas! -fir,” ſhe replied, ſighing, 


« they are but my guardians; they 
might, I believe, give a conſent, but there 


is ſtill another, whoſe ſanction I would 


wiſh to obtain, before I take a ſtep of this 
nature, though ſo much unknown to me is 
he, that to his perſon I am a ſtranger; and 
I know not where to apply to him.” — 


What myſtery is this?“ returned bet 


lover; © for heaven's ſake, my dear Emma, 


unfold it! relieve me from this ſtate: of 


ſuſpenſe !”? | 


« [ wiſh 
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« I wiſh I could,” ſaid Emma, © but at 
preſent I am not empowered to do ſo. And 
how are you ſure, ſhould I be tempted to 
act as if this perſon were not living, that you 
are ſecure of Sir James' s approbation ?” 

« How am I ſure!” replied Howard, 
with a look of ſurpriſe, © wherefore that 
doubt ? Has any thing occurred during my 
_ abſence, to make you think the con- 

trary ?” . 

No, the heſitatingly replied, but 
ſince your family have returned to London, 
I have thought, it may be only imagination, 
that ſir James has received me with cool- 
neſs.“ | 

« Dear Emma,” replied Howard, © it 
is nothing elſe : be aſſured, my father re- 
ſpects and eſteems you; my mother thinks 
more highly of you. than of any woman 
breathing; and for my ſiſters, they love you 

i i 48 
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as if you were already their own. Why, 


then, do you encourage a doubt of the 
kind? No, were I not aſſured they would 
receive you with as much rapture as my- 
ſelf, I would not ſolicit you to become a part 
of the family : permit me, however, to 
make the trial ; if it fail, I will preſs you no 
farther on the ſubject. If it ſucceed, 
ſurely the friend or relation, whoſe appro- 
bation you are ſo anxious to obtain, cannot 
withhold it, when he ſees you married to 
the man of your choice, happy in his con- 
ſtant and unremitting endeavours to make 
you ſo ; and beloved and honoured by his 
family, which is both ancient and reſpect- 
able. But ſuppoſing the worſt ; ſhould he 
be diſpleaſed with your uniting yourſelf 
to the happy object of your affections, aſk" 
yourſelf, has he any right to be ſo? Cer- 


tainly not. Does he not, by your own ac- 


count, 
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count, diſcard you ? And are you to paſs 


your whole life in joy leſs ſingleneſs, becauſe 


you are feariul- of offending him? No, 
believe me he is entitled to no duty or 
forbearance on your part. Nid he ſtep 
forward to load you with favours, and ſtand 
in the light of your protector; then, | 
grant, you ought to refer to him for ap- 
probation of your choice.” — 

« Stop, Howard,” ſaid Emma, © he 
has, though unknown, been the friend YOu 
. . deſcribe ; he has placed me in the ſituation 


in which you ſee me: without his kind- 


neſs very, very different would it have 
been; upon that account, therefore, he 
is entitled at leaſt to my endeavour to 
pleaſe. I am yet very young, and you,“ 
ſhe added, fmiling, „not much older; 
wait a year or' two, perhaps in that time 


circumſtances may alter; ſhould they not, 
Dr To and 
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and your father conſents to our union, I 
will, when I am of age, become yours. 
Till then, fee me but as a friend ; a thou- 
ſand things may happen during that inter- 
val. You may ſee ſome one you like bet- 
ter, who in every reſpect may be a more 
ſuitable match for you. Your chance for 
happineſs too will be greater, than with a 
woman tuitecks I am. Wherever there 
is myſtery, there can be no real felicity. 
Without I broke my word, I cot ld not 
help being myſterious. Upon all accounts, 
then, it is beſt, that we ſee each other-but as 
friends: as one of my moſt ſincere and 
reſpected friends I ſhall ever eſteem you; 
for the preſent, then, think of me, I beſeech 
you, in no other light.“ 

Howard endeavoured, but in vain, to 
combat her arguments. Convinced ſhe 
was acting right, nothing could ſhake her 
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reſolution : till at length, finding ſhe was 
unalterable, he was obliged to content 
himſelf with her promiſe, to be his when 
ſhe was of age. 

Mary and Emily, now returning to the 
_ parlour, put an end to their converſation; 
and Mordaunt ſhortly after took leave, but 
not before Emily had taken a ſurvey of his 
form and face, which both correſponded 
exactly with her ideas of maſculine beauty, 
She no longer wondered at Emma's 
indifference. to her brother; ſhe fay 
whence it originated, and refolved to make 
the love both of Howard and her brother 
ſubſervient to her own views. For this 
purpoſe, the moment George returned ſhe 
flew to him, and informed him who had 
been to viſit miſs Stanleys: then painted 
the reception Emma had given to Mor- 


daunt in ſuch glowing colours, that all the 


Far of George's diſpoſition was rouſed. 
Finding, 
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Finding, from what he ſaid, that ſhe had 
gone too far, ſhe artfully ſoftened the ac- 
count, and tried to convince him, that 
Emma's conduct was the conſequence of a 
WW firitof coquetry, which ſhe had frequently 
obſerved in her; then, perſuading him ſtill 
to perſevere in his attention to Emma, ſhe 
aſſured him ſhe would herſelf keep ſuch 
a watchful eye over her, and plan ſuch 
ſchemes, as ſhould bring about the conclu- 
fon he wiſhed. | 
George was too much of a lover, 
not to catch at the ſmalleſt twig of 
hope. He therefore promiſed his ſteady 
adherence to her advice. But Emily Fer- 
guſon had other ſchemes in her head 
ſchemes with which ſhe dared not truſt him. 
dhe conſidered, therefore, if ſhe could turn 
the channel of Howard's love from Emma 


to herſelf, ſhe ſhould not only gratify the 
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revenge ſhe felt againſt her for robbing her 
of her lover, but open a chance of ſucceſs 
for her brother. Her next plan then was 


— — — 


to perſuade her mother, to pay a viſit in 


— — 


Mortimer- ſtreet, that they might thus be- 
come acquainted with the female part of 

the family. Mrs. Ferguſon, out of compli. 

3 ment to her wards, readily conſented : the 

families became mutually pleaſed with each 
other; and miſs Stanley faw with pleaſure 
an intimacy take place. 

Howard was conſtantly at Bedford-row, 


where the elegance of his manners alway pro- © 


cured him a welcome reception. His love * 
for Emma, inſtead of being confined within I m 
the bounds of friendſhip, increaſed almolt WJ Pt 
to adoration, as the juſtneſs of her {enti- 
ments, the domeſtic turn of her diſpoſi-W to 
tion, and the goodneſs of her heart and jea 
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underſtanding diſplayed themſelves. Emily 
ſaw this increaſing affection, wich a forrow 
that almoſt amounted to deſpair. In vain 
the tried all the arts of coquetry, and allure- 
ments of beauty, to draw his attention 
from Emma to herſelf. She was, un- 
doubtedly, a fine and beautiful woman, 
and it was impoſſible to regard her with- 
out admiration; but in the breaſt of How- 
ard Mordaunt that was the only ſentiment 
ſhe excited. He ſaw beneath her apparent 
openneſs much art and deſign; and he 
conſidered the profeſſions © of friendſhip 
which, in his preſence, ſhe was conſtantly 
making to Emma, as deſigned to veil ſome 


purpoſe ſhe had to anſwer. 


Finding all her arts ineffectual, ſhe falta 
to attempt dividing the lovers, by raiſing the 


jealouſy ofeach; this ſcheme ſhe manceuvered 
ſo well, that ſhe ſoon had the ſatisfaction of 
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ſeeing it's progreſs. The inſinuations, that 
ſhe was conſtantly throwing out, when ſhe 


happened to be alone with Howard, of the 


attachment which ſhe pretended Emma 
felt for her brother, firſt alarmed his jea- 
louſy : and one morning accidentally com. 
ing into the room, he found George Fer- 
guſon alone with her, leaning over her chair, 
as ſhe ſat drawing at the table, in an atti- 
tude of admiration. 7 

During the courſe of this viſit, two or 


three flighty ſpeeches, addreſſed to Emma, 


incenſed Howard ſo much, that he could 


hardly diſguiſe his feelings. There had 


ever been a degree of reſerve betwixt the 


young men, a reſerve which ſprung from 


jealouſy, each conſidering the other as his 
rival. Emma, though ſhe diſliked the at- 
tention of George, could not but be civil to 
him, as the ſon of her guardian, and his 
it 50 9 lad7 
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lady, who were kindneſs itſelf. She could 
not but behave reſpectfully to him; be- 
ſides, being inmates of the ſame houſe, 
there was a degree of freedom naturally 


uſed between them, that to a jealous mind 


might ſeem particular; but it was the 
freedom of a ſiſter to a brother. 


Howard ſaw this, and attributed it to 


other motives. He recollected the pleaſure, 
with which ſhe had received him at Lanarth; 


a thouſand other circumſtances crowded on 


his mind, and told him, this was the reaſon 


her father. Thus he felt all the tortures of 
jealouſy ; he now ſaw every look and action 


conſtruing every ſentence that eſcaped her 
according to the ſuggeſtions of that paſſion, 
which had gained ſuch full poſſeſſion of him, 


why ſhe would not ſuffer him to apply to 


of his miſtreſs with a jaundiced eye ; and, 
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| became miſerable and dejected. He re- 


ceived her addreſs with coldneſs, and re- 
turned ſhort, nay almoſt uncivil anſwers to 
her queſtions. His eountenance, unable to 
conceal, betrayed the agitation of his heart; 
ſo rapid was the progreſs of this enemy to 
repoſe, that it was impoſſible to eſcape the 
eye of the ſpectator. 5 
For a while Emma fat thunderſtruck at 
the alteration ſhe obſerved in him. She 
knew not to what to attribute it ; ſhe in- 
veſtigated her own conduct; ſhe knew of 
no action in it, that could occaſion this al. 
teration- in his behaviour; ſhe was free 
from even the thought of giving intentional 
offence. To give pain to Howard Mor- 
daunt was the laſt idea ſhe could entertain, 
In her turn, then, ſhe felt offended, and 
* at this Pe . the uncertainty of his 
| diſpoſition, 
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lifpoſition. She thought, had they married; 


how much the appearance of diſpleaſure 
on his brow, and the averted and gloomy 
book of his countenance would have diſ- 
treſſed her. 


Emily Ferguſon now came in. She, who 


had more cunning, perceived in an inſtant 


whence his emotion ſprung. She ſaw, that 


her plan had already taken effect, and that 


jealouſy was the leading trait of his temper. 
This ſeemed the moment to begin her ope- 
rations, and ſhe reſolved not to loſe it; ſhe 
again played off all her arts, which were 
not, as be fore, unſucceſsful ; for Howard, 


angry with Emma, now paid ſome atten- 


tions to her rival. Emily gave ſuck en- 
couragement to them, that it began te at 


tract the notice of miſs Stanley; ſhe felt 

it ſenſibly, was acutely pained at Howard's 

behaviour, and deſpiſed Emily for encou- 
3 raging IF; 
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raging it: „and this,” ſaid ſhe, mentally, 
| © js among the firſt proofs of his unabated 
love, that he takes the earlieſt opportunity 
of being offended, I know not why ; and 
to convince me {till more of the uncertainty, 


or rather lightneſs of his attachment, flirts 


and coquets with the firſt woman he meets. 
But he ſhall not be witneſs how much ! 
am hurt at theſe proofs of his inſincerity; 
if I ſhow any reſentment for it, it will gratify 
| them too much: no, no, I too will aſſume 
the appearance of the indifference he feels.” 
She did ſo, even though her heart was 
wrung by this ſuppoſed fickleneſs of her 
lover. 
This farce was cairied; on PE” ſome 
weeks, every day of which Howard was 
in Bedford-row. - None of the party were 
truly pleaſed but Emily ; her ſelf-love and 


| _ blinded her ſo effectually, that ſhe 
could 
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could not ſee things in their true light, or 


bring herſelf to think, that ſne owed his 


attentions to pique againſt her rival; but 


flattering herſelf, that he was now become 
ker convert, gave herfelf up to all the 
pleaſure the idea inſpired ; and the pleaſing 
h:jes of the day were renewed in the 
viſions of the night. On the contrary, poor 
Emma felt all her forrow renewed upon 
her pillow. To think, that the man, in 
whom all her hopes of happineſs centred, 
eould for a momet prove unfaithful, filled 
her with grief; and ſhe gave way to the 
pangs, that jealouſy had already inflicted on 
her heart. Her ſleep, thus broken by ſo 


unwelcome an intruder, was unrefreſhing 


and unſalutary ; ſhe roſe out of ſpirits, diſ- 
pleaſed with herſelf, and all about her; to 
George ſhe could ſcarcely be civil, and 
ſtill leſs to Emily, whom ſhe regarded as | 
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the object, that had drawn her lover from 


her. 
Mordaunt came in one morning ſoon 
after breakfaſt : Emily received him with 


rapture, Emma with coldneſs : ſhe could 


not forgive his paſt conduct, and ſhe was 
too artleſs to diſguiſe her diſpleaſure. In the 
courſe of converſation, Emily mentioned 
a party having been formed for the play 


that evening, and aſked Emma to accom- 


pany them : upon her refuſal, ſhe artfully 
hinted the mortification and diſappointment 
her brother would feel, „ who goes, 


Emma, ſaid ſhe, © entirely upon your ac- 


count; but you know,” ſhe continued, 
« your power over him, and I am ſure he 
will be as happy, if not more ſo, in en- 
joying an evening tete @ iéte with you; 
nor. do I ſuppoſe, that it will be very diſ- 
conſonant to the wiſhes of my friend.“ 

(FN Emma 
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Emma reddened with anger; but before 


ſhe could reply, Howard prevented her by 


faying, Mr. Ferguſon could not fail of 
being happy, when a lady gave up her 
amuſement for the pleaſure of piſſing a 
confidential evening with him; and he 
dared to ſay, would think fo, and feel his 
time much better ſpent, than it could be 
in aplay-houſe, But Emily,” and he turned 
to her: © as lovers generally think the com- 
pany of a third perſon not only trouble- 
ſome, but diſagreeable, we will not incur 
this imputation; therefore, if you will ac- 
cept of my eſcort, inſtead of your bro- 
ther's, I will, with great pleaſure, be your 

attendant.” | 
This was exactly what Emily wiſhed ; 
and, with a look of exultation at Emma, 
ſhe agreed to the propoſal. Emma ſaw; 
and felt, what this look was meant to 
L 4 convey. 
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convey. © You are both extremely conſi- 


derate,” ſhe haughtily and contemptuouſly 


replied ; © receive my thanks for this at- 


tention to my happineſs, which I ſhall en- 


deavour to return, by profiting by your 


hint, and leaving lovers together.” Every 


feature of Emma'Stanley's face ſpoke the 


ſentiments, that were uppermoſt in her 


mind ; ſcorn for the treatment ſhe had re- 
ceived, and contempt for the meanneſs, 


that had induced Emily, to make uſe of 


falſehood, to carry her point. 


Determined, however, not to be witneſs of 
Emily's triumph, and to convince Howard, 


that ſhe meant not to be alone with George, 


ſhe told Mrs. Ferguſon, that ſhe would, if 


not di ſagree able to her, ſpend the day with 
ſome ladies ſhe had formerly known at 


ſchool, and with whom ſhe ſtill preſerved an 


ACquaintance. To this Mrs. F erguion making 
no 
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no objection, ſhe ſent for a coach, and, 
taking her ſiſter with her, departed. 

Howard was to come early, that they 
might get to the houſe, which was expected 
to be very full, in good time, as they feared 
they ſhould find ſome difficulty in getting 
to their box. Both Howard Mordaunt 
and George F erguſon were ſurpriſed at not 


meeting miſs Stanleys at dinner, and more 
when they learned, that they had gone out 
for the day. Howard thought it did not 
look much like wiſhing to paſs the even- 
N ing tete a tete with a lover; he feared he 
had judged wrongfully, blamed the haſti- 
neſs of his own diſpoſition, and thought of 
; apologizing for it. Never had he ſeen 
Emily in ſuch ſpirits as ſhe was this even- 


i ing; her witty, though ſarcaſtic remarks, 
5 drew ſmiles from every body; and were, 
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* ol general obſervations, received 


Her atk.” during tea, regretted the ab- 

ſence of miſs Stanleys, adding, ſhe wiſhed 
they had been of their party. 
am ſure,” replied Emily, © we are 
better without them; Mary, indeed, is 
ſupportable, but Emma is ſo grave and 
conceited, that ſne is a perfect antidote to 
mirth, or even cheerfulneſs.“ 

Howard ſaw the malignity of her mind in 
her ſpeech, and deſpiſed her for it; but 
made no reply to her remark. - But Mrs. 
Ferguſon, with whom Emma was a particu- 
lar favourite, warmly eſpouſed her cauſe, 
and painted her conduct in the moſt flatter- 


ing colours. This drew ſome farcaſtic 


obſervations from Emily. Mrs. Ferguſon 
ſharply reproved her daughter for indulg- 
| ing 
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concluded by faying, „ had you, Emily, 
as much good humour, and real generoſity, 
as the lady you have endeavoured to de- 
preciate, you would not have laid yourſelf 


open to the reproofs you have incurred, 


or ſubjected yourſelf to the cenſures you 
deſerve. Let this be a leſſon to you, that 
ſhe who ſtrives to lefſen the merit of the 
abſent in the eyes of the world, draws upon 
her own head the reproach, ſhe has endea- 
voured to affix on her neighbour... Mits 
Stanley has at leaſt one merit ; ſhe 1s never 
heard to {peak ill of any one. If ſhe cannot. 


 fay any thing favourable, ſhe is filent. By: 


this conduct ſhe is loved and reſpected, 
and I ſincercly with, my dear Emily, that, 


with all the faults you pretend to aſcribe 


to her, you were her exact counterpart; © 
believe me, I ſhould be well ſatisfied, were 
s you: 


ing herſelf in ſuch freedom of ſpeech ; and 
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you neither better nor worſe, than her you 
have ſo ſhamefully ſcandalized.“ 
5 Emily felt hurt and confounded at this 
unexpected reproof, ſo publicly given, and 
could hardly refrain from tears, to which 
ſhe was aſhamed: to give way: ſhe fat, 
therefore, in a ſullen kind of ſilence, twiſt- 
ing a ring ſne wore round and round on her 
finger. The manner, in which Mrs. Fer- 
guſon ſpoke, ſtruck the whole of the com- 
pany preſent, and they could not for ſome 
minutes recover their ſurprize, till Mr, 
Ferguſon, grie ved to ſee his daughter thus 
vexed, turned the thoughts of the party to 
another channel, by aſking ſome indifferent 
queſtion. | 
The converſation ſoon became general, 
and the paſt ſeemed totally forgotten. 
But on Howard it had made an inde- 
- lible impreſſion. The conduct of Emma, 
ry 8 5 which 
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which had received ſuch malignant obſer- 


vation from Emily, had been as highly 


commended by her mother, who was a wo- 
man of diſcrimination and ſound judgment. 
This dwelt upon his mind. His thoughts 


became ſo abſtracted, that Emily, who had 


expected the greateſt pleaſure in his com- 
pany, felt herſelf highly diſappointed. She 
was obliged to addreſs him three or four 


times, before ſhe could command his atten- 
tion, which even then ſhe could not fix: 


his thoughts were too much employed, to 


be diverted to any other channel, and Emily 


again had the mortification of finding her- 
ſelf neglected. 


The friends, with whom miſs Stanleys 
had dined, had alſo made a party for the 


play. With great perſuaſion they had in- 


duced their young friends to join it, which, 
as they had refuſed Mrs. Ferguſon, they 
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felt unwilling to do, till, unable to reſiſt 


their entreaties, they truſted to Mrs. Fer- 
guſon's kindneſs for hpi and ac- 
companied them. 


The firſt act was nearly finiſhed, when 
they entered their box. The largeneſs of 
their party, and the buſtle they made at 


entering, drew the eyes of the houſe, upon 
them: but who can ſpeak the ſurprize both 
of Howard and Emily, when they faw mils 


Stanleys? If anything were wanting, to com- 
plete the mortification Emily had endured 
.that night, or more-thoroughly awaken the 
jealouſy of Mordaunt, it was the praiſes 
beſtowed by the gentlemen on the beauty 
of Emma; and to witneſs the extreme at- 
tentien ſhe received from thoſe of her 

Emma was no ſooner ſcated, than her 
eyes were mechanically turned in ſearch 
| 4 of 


of 
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of thoſe objects in which ſhe was moſt in- 


tereſted. She was not long in diſtinguiſh- 
ing the party from Bedford- row. Howard 
was ſitting by the ſide of Emily, and at 
that moment in deep diſcourſe with her, 


ſhe ſmiling and looking pleaſed. The 


gentleman who fat next now addrefling 


her, drew her attention from them. When 
ſhe looked again, Mordaunt was ſitting in 


an attitude of thoughtfulneſs, and appeared 


unconſcious of what was paſſing before 


him. At that inſtant her eyes met thoſe 


of Emily, who bowed with an air of exul- 


tation, Her motion attracted Howard's, 


whoſe eyes were directed to that part of 


the houſe, to which . bow had been ad- 
dreſſed. 2 


The eyes of Howard and Emma I | 


each expreſſive of different ſentiments, 
Mordaunt felt ſorry at having offended 
her 
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her by a groundleſs jealouſy. On the con- 
trary, Emma was more than ever offended; 
ſhe could not forgive his ſuſpicions of 
George Ferguſon, or his ſo readily agreeing, 
to afford him an opportunity of being alone 
with her. It was an affront to the affection 
ſhe had confeſſed for him, and ſhe deter- 
mined toſhow her reſentment ofit. Though; 
above all women, diſliking the little arts of 
coquetry, ſhe yet condeſcended to liſten with 
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an appearance of attention to a gentleman, 

who was entertaining her with numberleſs 
compliments. The frequent ſmiles, the look 

of animation and ſatisfaction, with which ſhe 

honoured him, were not unſeen by Howard. 

Phe pardon he ſo lately determined to ſo- 

licit, he was now above aſking : he curſed 
te Whole ſex, and inwardly ſwore never | 
t to be the dupe of any woman, | 


Rouſed g 
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Rouſed by this ſight from the penſive 


mood, with which he had entered the houſe, 


he renewed his attentions to Emily, to whom 


they were always acceptable. But while 
Howard and Emma were thus ſtudiouſly 
tormenting themſelves, and each other, ac- 
cident effected a reconciliation. © In the 
middle of the third act one of the mana- 
gers came forward, and informed the au- 
dience, that a fire had broken out next 
door to the theatre, and therefore it might 
be prudent for the company to leave the 


houſe, though they need not be alarmed, as 


there was no immediate danger, if they 


would retire coolly, and without precipi- 
tation. 


The ſound of fire was felt like a Mock 
of electricity. In an inſtant all was fur- 
prize and horrour: ſcreaming, fainting, 
and ſwearing, were all heard and ſeen to- 
gether, Every one endeavoured to gain 
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the entrance, which the crowding and cla- 


mour prevented. Emily Ferguſon gave a 
ſhrick, and begged to be taken home. 
Ohl take me out, take me out, Mr. 
Mordaunt,”” ſhe vociferated; “ I ſhall be 
burnt to death!” Howard took her in 
his arms to do ſo; but, caſting his eyes 
round the houſe, they were caught by the 
ſight of Emma ſupporting her fiſter, who 
was fainting in her arms. Forgetful of 
every thing elſe, he gave Emily in charge 
to her brother, and immediately left the 
box.. He endeavoured to get round to 
the fide of the houſe, where Emma fat. 
The attempt was impracticable; every 
avenue, every paſſage, was thronged; no- 
thing was heard but the ſhrieks of women, 
and vociferation of -men. To argue was 
vain; to get through the crowd impoſſible. 
He returned to the box. His eyes were 
again rivetted upon Emma. Her filter 
pi | | had 
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had fainted, and ſome gentlemen were' re- 
lieving Emma from her burden. 

Mary's ſituation demanded the aſſiſtance 
of more than one; and her ſiſter, having 
committed her to the care of the gentle- 
men, endeavoured to follow them ; but at 
fight of the crowd, which were preſſing 
through the lobbies, ſhe hung back, fear- 
ful of the attempt. Her ſiſter had been 
carried farther than ſhe could ſee. Alarm- 
ed, leſt ſhe. ſhould come to any hurt, and 
grown fearleſs of herſelf, ſhe ruſhed for- 
yard, and, mixing with the crowd, was 
nearly pre ſſed to death by it. 

Howard no ſooner ſaw, that Mary had 
fainted, and found all attempts to get round 
to them ine ffectual, than he leaped into the 
pit, and, in ſpite of oppoſition, forced his 
way to the oppoſite boxes, which he clam- 
bered up, where miſſing thoſe, whoſe aſſiſt- 
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ance he had in view, he went forward to 
the lobby. Here he preſently diſcerned 


Emma, who, preſſed by the crowd, which 


now poured upon her from every quarter, 
was unable any longer to ſupport herſelf 
through it. Howard ſaw her juft ſinking, 


Endowed in a moment with the ſtrength of 


a Hercules, he bore down all oppoſition, 


and ruſhed to her ſupport. Never was 
aid more effectual: he claſped her in his 
arms, and with great on. made his 
way to the door. 

Eſcaped from the theatre, every threat- 
ened danger ſeemed over. But he found 
his lovely charge had loſt all knowledge of 
her ſituation. She had fainted in his arms. 
He bore her, however, to a neighbouring 
houſe, where he ſtopped but to ſee her in 
fafety, and again returned to the theatre, 


in * of being. nn to her ſiſter, 
whom 
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whom he had paſſed at the door, ſtill in a 
ſenſeleſs ſtate. He waited, and watched 
every perſon that paſſed. Mary was not 


to be ſeen. He went to every houſe, every 


| place” he could think of: {ye was not to 

be found, or the leaſt intelligence of her 
obtained; there were ſo many ladies in a 
: fmilar ſituation, that ſhe could not be 


particularized by it. 


He returned to Emma, whom he found 
recovered. Her firſt queſtion was for her 
ſiſter, conjuring ſome one to go to her re- 
lief. Mordaunt entered. Forgetful of every 
paſt reſentment, ſolicitous only for her ſiſter, 
and thankful for his paſt aſſiſtance, ſhe flew 
to him. © Dear Mr. Mordaunt, where is 
Mary? Have you brought her to me ?” 
Howard told her how unſucceſsful he had 
been, © Let us both go,” ſaid Emma, 
et us both go in ſearch of her. Oh good 


God! 
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God! where is my ſiſter? where can ſhe 


be?“ She ſunk down in a chair, overcome 


by the idea, that Mary had periſhed. © We 


will go home, my dear Emma,” returned 
Howard; „I have no doubt, but we ſhall 
there meet her.“ 

Emma's anxiety for her ſiſter now fur- 


mounted every conſideration for herſelf; 


and though ſcarcely able to ſtand, ſhe yet 
inſiſted upon going in ſearch of Mary. 


Howard tried every means, and uſed all 
the arguments he was maſter of, to quiet 
her fears. A coach being obtained, he 
lifted her, more dead than alive, into it. 


Here, unable to reſiſt the opportunity that 
offered, ſoftened by the diſtreſs in which 


he ſaw her, and in ſpite of all the reſolu- 


tions he had formed to the contrary, he 


implored her pardon for the paſt; intreated, 
that ſhe would again receive him into fa- 
9 vour, 


in 


fy 
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vour, and impute his conduct to it's real 


ſource, the extreme love he felt for her, 


which made him jealous of the ſlighteſt 


| favour ſhown to another. She liſtened 
| mechanically to him, for her thoughts 
were ſo much engaged for her ſiſter's 
ſafety, that even this theme, ſo delightful 
to her ears, ſcarcely intereſted her. It 
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t was impoſſible, however, for her to remain „ 
. long 1nſeniivle or inattentive. The earneſt | ; 
I! entreaties of Howard, the ſervice he had. 4 
et rendered her, the real love ſhe bore him, ot 
ne were all together pleas ſhe could not re- — 1 
i. fit; and he not only obtained her pardon, | þ 
at but aſſurances of returning love. He was | f 

1 


delighted at her gentleneſs, and, engaged 

in a converſation, in which his heart took 

ſuch ſenſible part, regretted every ſtep the 'Y 
horſes took, as bringing him nearer it's _ [- 
concluſion, 


ur, 


By 
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'\ By the direction of Howard, the coach- 

man had driven to Queen Ann: ſtreet, to 
the friend's with whom miſs Stanley had 
dined, ſuppoſing Mary had been carried 
thither, When they arrived, and the 
object of their ſearch was not to be 
found, the terrour and agitation of Emma 
were . inconceivable : ſhe had caught 
at the hope, that ſhe ſhould there 
meet her ſiſter, and had gone in full ex- 
pectation of taking her up. Mr. Winter 
| informed her, he had ſent to Bedford-row, 
to inquire: after them, and that his ſervant 
would be back preſently; then begged 
them to alight, and wait, at leaſt, till he 
returned. 40 No, no,” ſaid Emma, 1 
will go on: let me go to my guardian's. 
Good coachman, drive on; drive as faſt 


as you can; do not let us ſtop. Dear 
| Howard, 
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Howard, let us be gone.“ Mr. Winter, 
finding her alarm for her ſiſter, ceaſed to 
preſs her, but contented himſelf with ſay⸗ 
ing, the ſervant would be back preſently, 
and if ſhe would but wait till he returned, 
ſhe might obtain earlier intelligence, than 
ſhe now poſſibly could. Emma, however, 
thought otherwiſe : her fears outſtripped 
every conſideration, and they had now 
ariſen ſo high, that ſhe was ſenſible only of 
the wiſh to get to her guardians. Howard 
urged every thing, that friendſhip or love 
could ſuggeſt, to calm her ſpirits. The 
attempt was fruitleſs; her fears predomi- 


nated, and all was inſufficient to calm 
them, 
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Arrived at Bedford-row, ſhe - haſtily 


jumped out of the coach, and ran up ſtairs. 


* 
__ * P 


Except Mrs, Ferguſon, none of the party 


had returned. Mr, Ferguſon was gone in 
1 M 


ſearch 
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ſearch of his daughte: Mr. George had 
not been at home. And who is gone for 
my ſiſter?ꝰ ſaid Emma, franticly. Good 
God ! where is ſhe, where can ſhe be? Go, 
go, dear Howard: fly! try to fave her! 
O merciful Heaven perhaps ſhe is cruſhed 
to death! What will become of me with- 
out her?” 
Mrs. Ferguſon, who herſelf was almoſt 
in a ſtate of inſenſibility, tried, together 
with Mordaunt, to compoſe her. She had 
worked herſelf up to a degree of agitation 
indeſcribable. Her lover was unwilling, to 
leave her in this ſtate; but, until ſhe could 
ſee or hear of Mary, he was convinced 
nothing could calm her emotion. He, 
therefore, again _ out in queſt of her 
ſiſter, 
For a long while the ſearch of Howarl 


was unſucceſsful, .and he v was almoſt hope- 
| leſs, 
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leſs, when, paſing an apothecary's ſhop, 
near Exeter Change, which was ſtill open, 
he thought he would at leaſt inquire. He 
was here informed, that a young lady had 


been brought in by two gentlemen, who 


waited till ſhe was in ſome degree re- 


covered, and, having learned her addreſs, 


were gone to acquaint her friends. The 
man ſaid, it was evident the lady was very 


much hurt; for the gentleman, that ſup- 


ported her, had been jammed in by the 
door, and with all his ſkill could not extri- 


cate either her or himſelf. Howard re- 
queſted to ſee her. He did, and found it 


was Mary. She was on a ſopha, ſupported 
in the arms of a lady, who was wiping the 
dews from her face, which ſucceſſive faint- 
ings had occaſioned. She was pale and 


languid ; one of her arms hung down over 


the ſopha ; her head-dreſs was intirely torn 


M2 off, 
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off, and her hair hung in wild confuſion 
over her ſhoulders. She looked the > pics 
ture of diſtreſs and terrour. 

Her ſurpriſe and joy were manifeſt at 
the ſight of Howard. She anxiouſly in- 
quired for her ſiſter, and expreſſed great 
ſolicitude to be with her. She complained 
of violent pain both in her arm and fide, 
The former Howard judged, from it's ap- 
pearance, was broken; but was fearful of 
declaring his thoughts. He would imme- 
diately have conveyed her home; but the 
gentleman of the houſe coming in, and 
hearing her complaints, pronounced her 


arm broken, and was not long before he 
Found, that two of her ribs had been frac- 
tured alſo. He would fain have had her 
remain where ſhe was, and would alſo have 
ſent for a ſurgeon ; but Mary's extreme 


earneſineſs, to be conveyed to her filter, 
could 


could not, from motives of ſaſety to her- 


ſelf, be overcome. 

Howard, finding perſuaſion ineffectual, 
now preſſed Mr. Lake to accompany them, 
and to place the arm in ſuch a ſituation, 
as ſhould be leaſt painful. Againſt his 
better judgment he complied. She was 
with great difficulty lifted into the coach, 
which was ordered to drive as ſlowly as 
poſſible. The motion was, however, almoſt | 
too much for her; 1t was not without great 
trouble, that they kept her from fainting. 

As they advanced towards the houſe, 
Howard thought he had better go firſt, 
and prepare the family for the ſight of Mary. 
He did ſo. The. whole party, except 
Mr. Ferguſon, who had ſet off, according 
to the gentlemen's directions, to fetch 


the poor ſufferer, were now aſſem— 


+5: bled. 
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bled. Emma, hearing his voice, ran to 
meet him, aſking for her ſiſter, He took 
her hands, and led her back to the drawing- 
room. © She is coming, my dear Emma; 
but be compoſed; ſhe is a little hurt, but 
will be wich you immediately.” O good 
God!“ ſhe replied, anticipating the worſt, 
© ſhe is dead! The gentleman, that ſaved 
her, ſaid how very bad ſhe was. Speak; 
tell me, is ſhe alive, or will ſhe be brought 


in a corpſe?” * She has certainly ſuffered 


very much,” returned Howard; © but ſhe 
is alive, and J truſt will be long preſerved 
to you.” - | | 
By chis time the coach drew up to the 

door, and Howard went to aſſiſt Mary. 
Her ſiſter, too, trembling with fear and 
agitation, followed: but when ſhe ſaw the 


ſtate in which ſhe was, all her fortitude 
forſook 
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forſook her; ſhe leaned upon the banniſ- 
ters, and groaned aloud. Thus, unable to 
aſſiſt, ſhe followed in filent anguiſh. 

The exertion had been too much for the 
poor ſufferer: ſhe fainted, from the pain 
it occalioned. The moment ſhe recovered, 
her eyes were fixed on her ſiſter, and, en- 
dea vouring to move her mutilated arm, 
ſne tried to embrace her. The tears, which 
were flowing down the cheeks of Emma, 
caught her attention: ſhe eſſayed to ſpeak, 
but was unable, and, putting her hand to 
her ſide, ſeemed to ſay that prevented her. 

Emma was ſcarcely ſeated in the draw- 
ing- room, when the ſurgeon, who had been 
ſent for, arrived. The anxiety depicted 
upon every face, and the fear they enter- 
tained, leſt ſome internal injury had been ſuſ- 


tained, made them dread to hear his opinion. 


M 4 Their 
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Their hopes revived, when he declared, 
that there was no cauſe of fear, in that re- 
ſpect, though two of her ribs were frac- 
tured. A bandage being applied to theſe, 
and the proper applications to the arm, 
which was ſwelled to ſuch a degree, as not 
to admit of being reduced at preſent, ſhe 
was put to bed, and ordered to be kept as 
(ner as poſſible. 

The confuſion, this melancholy circum» 


ſtance had occaſioned, ſo fully occupied the 
attention of every. ore, that none had time 
| to think of themſelves. The buſtle how- 
ever, was no ſooner over, than their ideas 
reverted to their former channel. Howard 
was all joy, that he had made his peace 
with Emma. Emily was mortified at his 

conduct. She could not forgive him, for 
leaving her, to aſſiſt her rival: but her 
mortification 
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mortification was ſenſibly increaſed, when 
ſhe found, that a reconciliation had taken 
place betwixt them. Emma, while ſhe ſat 
by the bed-ſide of her. ſiſter, which ſhe 

never quitted through the night, had ample | 
time for thought. She reproached herſelf 
for ſo eaſily forgiving Mordaunt: «© Do I 
not convince him,” ſaid ſhe, mentally, 
© how great his power is over me? Will 
he not think he has but to offend, and be 
forgiven? Where is my firmneſs? where 
is my pride? Surely every nobler paſſion 
is ſunk in this hateful one. And yet did 
he not riſk his own life, to preſerve mine? 
But for him, I, perhaps, had not now been 
here; or, like my dear Mary, might have 

been brought home a cripple. Did he | 
not, too, bring her to me, and, by his ten- 
derneſs and care, procure immediate aſſiſt. 
ance for her? Generous, noble Howard ! 
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can I withhold a poor forgiveneſs to you, 
who have ſo gallantly purchaſed it? O no! 
dearer than ever to my heart, I live but in 
the hope of being one day yours.” 

Her thoughts again reverted to Emily, 
and again ſhe felr all the torments of Jea- 
louſy. She imputed to compaſſion what 
had been the impulſe of affection. © I will 
ſill be reſerved,” ſaid ſhe ; © I will not let 
him fee I can ſo eaſily overlook the con- 
duct that has paſt: no; before 1 confirm 
his pardon, I will judge, by his conduct to 
Emily, whether he be worthy of it.” 
Thus paſſed the night. Mary had lain 
more quietly, than could be expected, and 
had little or no fever. This was the moſt 


favourable: ſymptom, that could appear. 


| When the ſurgeon arrived, he pronounced 
her far better, than he expected to find her; 


and gave them hopes, that the fracture in 
her 


her arm might be reduced, in the courſe of 
a few days. Every thing, he ſaid, depended 
on her being kept quiet, and ſtrictly en- 
joined them, not to admit any company 
to her. 

Mrs. Ferguſon. would fain have relieved 
Emma from her attendance ; but ſhe was 
too tenderly attached to her ſiſter, to quit 
her for a moment, and, except to mils 
Mordaunts, was inviſible to every one. 


- Theſe ladies came the moment their bro- 


ther informed them of the accident, and 
ſat with Emma a conſiderable time. Miſs 
Mordaunts, finding Emma was refolyed to 


devote her whole time to her ſiſter, and 


that ſhe watched by her all night, begged 
ſhe would allow her to ſit up with her. 
With great reluctance the other conſented, 
and, not without much perſuaſion, was in- 
duced to comply with her requeſt. How 

- did 
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did the character of each riſe upon the 
other! The tenderneſs of Emma to her 
ſiſter was ſcarcely ſuperiour to that ſhown 
to her by miſs Mordaunt ; and the night 
paſſed away in all the ſweets of mutual 
confidence and friendſhip. Howard, ever 
the ſubject of his ſiſter's diſcourſe, was the 
theme they choſe, a theme the moſt grate- 
ful to che heart of Emma; yet ſhe avoided 
giving encouragement to it; for, though 
ſne entertained the higheſt opinion of her 
companion's prudence, ſhe ſo well knew 
her extreme fondneſs for her brother, that, 
to eratify him, ſhe knew ſhe would repeat 
A that might be ſaid. Thus, though ſhe 
avoided faying or talking much of him her- 
ſelf, ſhe was ſolicitous to hear every thing 
reſpecting him, for whom ſhe was ſo much 
inte reſted. | | | 
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Miſs Mordaunt joined with Mrs. Fer- 
guſon in begging Emma to take reſt. In 
this requeſt Mary earneſtly and importu- 
nately joined. But Emma was inflexible : 
to leave her ſiſter, even for a few moments, 
would, in her opinion, have been a crime; 
ſhe would not, therefore, give up, but full 
maintained her poſt. _ 4. 


Howard Mordaunt, who came every day, 


to make his 1nquiries, -now 1ntreated of 
Emma to ſpare herſelf. He faw ſhe was 
ſinking under her fatigue ; and the paleneſs 
of her countenance, and heavineſs of her 

eyes, ſhowed how much ſhe ſuffered by itz 
Emily Ferguſon ſaw, with a regret amounts 
ing to deſpair, how much Emma was en- 
deared to Mordaunt: every circumſtance 
told her, that Emma was now with double 
ſway holding her empire in his heart. 
Emily fancied he was neceſſary to her 


4 


happineſs, 
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happineſs, and reſolved to ſtrike a bold ſtroke 
for the attainment of her wiſh. There was 
no longer any poſſibility of raiſing Howard's 
Jealouſy in regard to George ; for he, hav- 
ing been more than _uſually importunate, 


did not chooſe to receive the denials 
Emma ſo repeatedly gave him. To caſe 
herſelf from the pain ſhe felt at his ad- 
dreſſes, ſhe had ſpoken both to Mr. and 
Mrs. Ferguſon, who had pledged their 

words, that he ſhould be no farther. trou- 
bleſome to her. That they might keep 
their promiſe with Emma, and in the hope, 
that abſence might effect a change in their 
fon's inclination, they ſent him to Briſtol, 
till Mary ſhould get well : then, if he con- 
tinued his perſecutions of Emma, they 
determined to place their wards in ſome 
eligible family, at a diſtance from bis 
viſits. 

t George 
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George was actually gone, and Emily 
commenced her operations by aſſuming a 
languor and dejection of ſpirits. At the 
fight of Howard a faint ſmile would illu- 
minate her face for a moment; then, again 
relapſing into dejection, ſhe would draw forth 
heavy ſighs, which ſhe took care ſhould be + 
heard by every one preſent. 
The day on which Mary's arm was to 
be ſet, every one of the family were with 
her, endeavouring to comfort her, and 


raiſe her ſpirits. - In the interim Howard 
; came in. His friendly attention and ſoli- 
. citude had endeared him to every part of 
the family ſo much, that he was regarded 
almoſt as one of it's members, and viſited 


N in it juſt when he pleaſed. The moment 
, he was announced, Emily left the room, and 
$ did not return to it again, 

It 
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It was gratifying to ſee with what affec- 
tion Emma attended on her ſiſter, and to 
obſerve how Mary drew comfort from her 
eye. During the time the ſurgeon was em- 
ployed in reducing the fracture, Mary had 
one arm round her ſiſter's waiſt, who, with 
hers, ſupported her head, and with the other 
hand kept wiping away the cold dews, that 
fell from the face of the poor ſufferer. As 
her arm was pulled, the tears, that blinded 
the eyes of Emma, almoſt made her inſen- 
able to the pitiful (xpreſſion of Mary's 
pale countenance. Mrs. Ferguſon ſtood 
before them with a bottle of ſalts, which 
the kept conſtantly applying to the noſe 
of the poor invalide, whoſe fainting was 
every moment to be dreaded, The groans 
ſhe gave, which in vain ſhe tried to ſup- 
preſs, were anſwered reſponſively by her 
- f ſiſter, 
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ſiſter, who felt them with more than com- 
mon ſympathy. p 

At length the operation was performed, 
and Mary was again put into bed; where, 
tired with the pain and fatigue ſhe had un- 
dergone, ſhe ſoon fell afleep. Emma, allo, 
exhauſted by ſupporting her ſiſter, was per- 
ſuaded by Mrs. Ferguſon, to leave her to 
the care of her nuries, and take ſome re- 
freſhment. For this purpoſe ſhe went into 
the drawing-room, where ſhe was ſurpriſed 
at not ſeeing Emily, whom ſhe had ſup- 
poſed to be with Mordaunt. It was rather 
an uncommon circumſtance, . that Emily 
ſhould leave a room while he was preſent z 
indeed her partiality for him was ſo plainly 
len, that ſhe was frequently rallied on it. 

There was an expreſſion on Howard's face, 


vhich was difficult todefine, and an embarraſſ: 


ment in his manner, which could not eſcapes 


notice, 
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notice. Emma ſaw and wondered at it; 
but had ſcarcely time to form a conjecture 
on the cauſe, before he made his bow, and 
departed. The wonder was increaſed, when 
they were told, that Emily, finding herſelf 
very indifferent, had gone to bed. The 
idea of pain or fickneſs was enough for 
Emma. Forgetful of any offence to her- 
ſelf, ſhe haſtened to her bed-ſide, and kindly 
inquired her complaints. The ſullen reply 
of © a head-ach” was all the - anſwer ſhe 
obtained. 

For many days Bad confined herſelf to 
her room, ſcarcely taking any nouriſhment. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ferguſon were alarmed, and 
preſſed her to have advice. She refuſed, 
faying, advice would be ine ffectual. When 
ſolicited to tell her complaint, ſhe anſwered 
ſhe could not, dared not, reveal it. Why 


not, m dear E. ?” ſaid her father: 
« why 
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« why will you not tell us, that we may 
idminiſter to your relief? We live but for 
our children: in any thing, in every thing, 
we ſtrive to promote your comfort and fe- 
licity, and can you enjoy either without 
health? Who ſo near, ſo dear to us, as 
you are? Speak your complaints, and let 
us try to mitigate them.“ 

Emily was inflexible, and continued keep- 
ing her room, with every appearance of il neſs. 
A phyſician was ſent for, who pronounced 
her diſorder, to be of the heart. Her 
mother, hearing this, again preſſed her to 
diſcover her ſentiments; aſſuring her, that, 
if the choice ſhe had made was ſuch as they 
could, in any degree, approve, they would 
not thwart her inclinations: * be fatisfied, 
my dear,” ſaid her kind parent, « that 
neither your father nor myſelf will raiſe ob- 


jeQion to your union with any man, whoſe 
character 
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character is not wholly deſpicable.” Aſter 


much perſuaſion, fhe at laſt conſented, and 
declared, that Howard Mordaunt was the 
cauſe of her illneſs; that ſhe loved him, 
and had every reaſon to believe ſhe was 
beloved in return; her only fear was, that 
it might be dilagreeable to fir James, 
who looked for a * fortune with his 
daughter. 

Mrs. Ferguſon was | aſtoniſhed ſhe had 
ever regarded Howard as the accepted-lover 
of Emma ; as ſuch, had encouraged his 
viſits : ſhe had no objection to him for a 
ſon-in-law ; on the contrary, he was juſt 


the man ſhe would moſt- have approved 


but ſhe heſitated, fearing her daughter ſhould 


have deceived herſelf, and almoſt doubted 
her veracity. She queſtioned her very 
cloſely, and endeavoured to inveſtigate the 


matter: Emily, . had an anſwer 


ready 


. 
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ready for all her queſtions. -Art ſupplied 
the place of truth, and ſhe gave ſuch a 


colouring to every circumſtance, that it was 


almoſt impoſſible to doubt: ſtill Mrs. 
Ferguſon deliberated; at length ſne ſaid, 


e My dear Emily, I fear you have been 


led into an errour; I fear you bave de- 
ceived yourſelf into a belief of a regard, 
that exiſts but in your own imagination. 
Depend upon it, that Mr. Mordaunt has 
eyes but for miſs Stanley; do not there- 
fore, my dear child, either miſlead yourſelf 
or us. Alas! I fear it 1s not the doubt 
you have of fir James's conſent, that has 
reduced you to this ſtate; why can you 
doubt what has never been tried? why 
anticipate a denial, that I am perſuaded 
will not be made? To purchaſe our chil- 
dren's ielicity, neither your father nor my- 
ſelf would think any price too great ; but 
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do not, I again repeat, lead us into ay 
errour, or be the means of hurting the 
feelings of another.” 


Much of this kind of REIN "We" paſſed, 
Mrs. Ferguſon was not fatisfied, that How- 


ard had any real attachment to her daugh- 
ter: ſhe was anxious to know his real in- 


tentions as to miſs Stanley, and what ex- 
pectations ſhe had formed. This was a 
difficult taſk to undertake ; ſhe could nat 
apply to Howard, and Emma was too 
guardedly delicate ever to make it a ſubjed 
of converſation. Mrs. Ferguſon, however, 
anxious to act for the beſt, took an oppor- 
tunity of hinting to miſs Stanley her 


daughter's attachment. 
55 Emma ſtarted at the idea; ſhe had never 
attributed Emily's inclination to Howard 


to * thing more than a ſpirit of coquet!y, 
| which 
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which made her anxious to render all men 


lovers. 


Mrs. Ferguſon ſaid, © the was charmed 
with the propriety of her daughter's choice, 
and the judgment and ſentiment which had 
dictated it;“ and added, © that ſhe had 
ſpoken to her huſband, who meant imme- 
diately to make propoſals to fir James.” 


Emma changed colour ; which Mrs. Fer- 


guſon obſerving continued, © but I am not 
ſo ſecure of young Mr. Mordaunt ; I 
rather think. Emily has ſuffered her hopes 
to deceive her, and has attributed to ſerious 
intention, what was the mere effect of na- 
tural attention and gallantry, You, my 


dear Emma, can, I dare ſay, help me to 


ſome light on this ſubject: you are very 
intimate with his family, eſpecially his 
liſters; and he is ſo excellent a brother, 
that I dare fay he. conceals no circumſtance, 
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in which he is 466 pee e Bs from 
them.“ 

Emma raſped for breath : to be referred 
to in this manner ſeemed to imply a wiſh, 
that ſhe would reveal the circumſtances, in 
which ſhe was ſo deeply intereſted; yet, to 
confeſs,” that Howard Mordaunt was her 
lover; that ſhe returned his affection, when 


there was no proſpect of an union taking 


place betwixt them, ſhe” could not bring 
herſelf to do it. She contented * herſelf 
with ſaying, ** that ſhe was not ſo far in mil 
Mordaunt's confidence, as would lead term 
to diſcloſe family ſecrets.” 

e Pardon me, my dear Emma,“ replied | 
Mrs. Ferguſon; © into family ſecrets I 
would be the laſt to pry; neither would Iwiſh 
you to break a confidence repoſed in you; 


T-only thought, that'you might have heard 


fir James's intention, reſpecting his ſon, 
mentioned, 


mentioned, in a curſory way; or that, in the 


common courſe of converſation, miſs Mor- 
daunts might have hinted at their brother's 
engagements, if he haveany.” 4 

Emma aſſured Mrs. Ferguſon, that this 
was a ſubje& never mentioned in her hear- 
ing. | | 
« Well, then,” replied her. friend, 


”, 


«ſince you, my dear,” and ſhe laid a par- 
ticular emphaſis on the word you, © be- 


leve Mr. Mordaunt at liberty, I ſee no- 
thing to hinder us making our propoſals to 
his father ; but as we ſhall not immediately 
d fo, ſhould any thing tranſpire, to cauſe 
an alteration in your opinion, I ſhould feel 
myſelf much indebted to you, to inform 


me of it, that ſo I may eſcape leading my 
huſband and child into errour 8 then with 


out waiting a reply, ſne left the room. 
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| Emma, thus left alone, reflected upon wha 
had paſſed ; but her reflections afforded her 


no ſolace. She conſidered the perſonal 


beauty of Emily, the goodneſs bf her fa 
mily, and largeneſs of the fortune ſhe was 
8 expected to poſſeſs, as circumſtances of 
great weight with fir James; and ſhe fel, 
that ſuch an union would be every way 


deſirable to him; his concurrence, then, 
would be readily obtained, and ſhe did not 
doubt, but he would urge it with all the 
power of a parent. She feared, that How- 
ard, impelled by the duty he owed his 
father, would to it ſacrifice his own 1ncli- 


nations: perhaps, ſaid ſhe, © he will not 


feel any difficulty in giving me up. Alas! 


how do I know but what his affections ate 
"already hers? Has not his conduct ſeveral 


times given me room to ſuſpect it? Did 
not Mrs. Ferguſon herſelf hint, that he 
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was by no means repugnant to the thoughts 


of this match ? Ungenerous Howard ! O! 
that I had never ſeen or known you | then 
would I have eſcaped the doubts, fears, 
and jealouſies, which now ſo conſtantly' ha- 


"ras me,” With theſe uncomfortable feel- 


ings, ſhe returned to her ſiſter's chamber, 
who was now ſo far recovered, as to be 


able to meet the family at dinner. Emma 
dreaded it's being announced ; ſhe dreaded 
to encounter the eye of Mrs. Ferguſon, 
which ſeemed to pierce her inmoſt thoughts. 
Nothing, however, was faid farther on the 
ſubje&. 


Thus another week paſſed on ; during 
which Howard Mordaunt had not made his 
appearance. She knew not how to account 
for his abſence ;. ſhe was only fearful, that 
Mr. Ferguſon had laid his propoſals before 
ir James, and that they were accepted. 
She 
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che dreaded; ſeeing Howard: in the charac. 
ter of Emily's lover; and ſhe did not 
doubt, but it was owing to the ſhame he 
would feel at appearing as the lover of one 
woman, when he had prafefled himſelf fo 
to another, that hindered him from viſiting 7 
them as uſual. 
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Page 81, line 6, for now believe read now I believe 
143. 16, — This read Thus 
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|: 152, 2, — Couſin read lad | 
1 188, 8, the ſemicolon ſhould be after heart, . 
7 k 3 after death 3 


221, 12, for momet read moment 
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